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STEEPLECHASE OWNERS 





Because The Chronicle is the one publication specializing in cross 
country racing, it is only natural that a sizeable proportion of its columns 
should be devoted to that sport. This week we turn to one of the most 
important of its component parts—the owner . 

Steeplechasing, like all racing, is made up of a chain of elements— 

owners, horses, trainers, jockeys, race tracks, management, public, purses, 
and income. There has, of late, been a tendency to put particular stress on 
the income end of the chain, on the amount of the handle. While we thor- 
oughly agree that money makes the mare go, we also feel that perhaps too 
little weight has been given to the opposite end, to the problems of the 
owner. ‘ 
If the amount of the handle only were considered, there would be no 
steeplechasing in this country, at least at the major tracks, for the race 
going public just will not bet as much money on jumping as on flat races. 
In a previous editorial we have discussed the several additional considera- 
tions which keep the sport going, considerations such as the need for a 
varied race program, the value to the general racing picture of the particu- 
lar group interested in ’chasing, the loyalty of the people who got into flat 
racing via the jumping route. 

All of these considerations fall flat, however, if brush and hurdle races 
do not fill. Nothing can excuse a scarcity of entries. And to encourage 
entries we must encourage owners. 

In the hunt race meeting field the United Hunts has taken a concrete 
and substantial step in its recently instituted bonus awards of $6,600, dis- 
tributed between the owners of the leading horses in the three divisions— 
brush, hurdle and timber. As for point-to-point owners, who do their own 
riding and training and who hunt their horses during the preceding season, 
there is no particular problem. But in the case of brush and hurdle owners 
who race at the major tracks there is a very real problem. 

How can we make steeplechasing more attractive to the race horse 
owner? One of the answers to this problem, lies, we believe, in certain 
elements of the French system as outlined in articles by Godolphin Darley 
which have appeared in recent issues. In many ways French steeplechas- 
ing, which is organised as an integral part of flat racing, is closer to our 
own conditions than the English system, which is based on different 
courses, a different time of year and entirely different horses, even as to 
breeding. In France there is a concerted effort to divert to steeplechasing 
the horses good enough to win races on the flat, but not good enough to 
win stakes. For these there are offered a series of minor stakes races with 
many preparatory races restricted to novice horses, races for 3-year-old 
hurdlers, for 4-year-old ’chasers, for maidens, for non-winners at the meet- 
ing, etc. 

In this country we have an important group of owners who race pri- 
marily for sport and who live on the eastern seaboard, which is also the 
area of major track steeplechasing. They want to run their horses at the 
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tracks which they themselves can 
conveniently attend—in New York, 
New Jersey and Delaware. Natur- 
ally their stables contain the usual 
types of horses—some tops, some 
good, some no good. The first and 
last present no problem. The tops 
will win at these tracks, the no 
goods can be sold down the river. 
The horses that are just good, but 
are not gocd enough to win at the 
big tracks are the problem. They 
would win, all right, if shipped to 
the secondary tracks. But if they 
were their owners would never see 
them run. As conditions are now 
they have to be run where their 
owners can watch them perform. 
This means that they are over their 
heads, that they finish down the 
track and are therefore a liability 
often sufficient to turn a successful 
stable into an unsuccessful one. 
Why should our condition books 
not be drawn so as to attract these 
horses into the steeplechasing 
ranks? In France a great number 
of the most successful owners own 
both flat and steeplechase horses, as 
a matter of course. Although own- 
ers like the Brookmeade Farm, Mrs. 
duPont Weir and Paul Mellon have 
combined the two successfully, the 
general tendency in this country— 
certainly an unfortunate one—is to 
separate flat racing from steeple- 
chasing as sheep are separated from 
goats. Granted that conditions in 
France do not altogether parallel 
conditions in this country—it still 
seems that more could be done here 
so as to enable eastern owners to 
run their best horses on the flat and 
their next best horses over jumps. 
We need more maiden and 3 and 4- 
year-old races, fewer claiming races. 
No one wants to start a young and 
untried horse in a claiming race. 
We need some additional secondary 
stakes that will attract a good class 
of young horses. Purse money of 
this kind will do the sport a lot more 
good than big stakes for which the 
same small group of older horses 
run with monotonous regularity. 
Such a program would most cer- 
tainly attract new horses and own- 
ers. Above all it would tend to eli- 
minate the unanswerable retort that 
race track management has in rec- 
ent years been able to throw in the 
faces of those trying to help steeple- 
chasing—“the races didn’t fill”! 


Letters To The Editor 








Appreciation 


Dear Sir: 


This is a letter of appreciation to in- 
dividuals who, in a spirit of true sports- 
manship, donated their horses to the 

Continued On Page 29 
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Racing Review 





Hi Billee and Andre Score In Florida; Second Avenue At 
Fair Grounds; Stranglehold and Berseem In California 





Raleigh Burroughs 


These are lean days for the million- 
aire stables; they haven’t had a shot 
at a 50-grand purse in six weeks. With 
driblets of $7,500 being offered in the 
Kast, and trifles of $15,000 and $25, 
000 on the West Coast, it doesn’t pay 
to take the big horse out of the barn. 
The luminaries of the equine world are 
being freshened and readied for the 
bulky bundles of bullion that will be 
dispersed during the high-gear period 
of the winter season. This leaves the 
field to the second—third—and fourth- 
flighters, maidens and optional claim- 
ers. Horses that couldn’t win any- 
thing but money during the summer 
and fall, now are getting trophies as 
well. 

Such Thoroughbreds, it sometimes 
happens, acquire the winning habit, 
and continue to gather in first prizes 
after the glamour horses return to ac- 
tion. Without access to the press clip- 
pings, it is difficult for one horse to 
know that another is unbeatable. 

Some developments of these doldrum 
periods gain lasting fame plus a ticket 
to an after-racing Elysium that would 
match a Moslem’s dream of paradise. 

A bright name in the pedigree and 
six furlongs in 1:12 are all the creden- 
tials necessary, in many cases; but 
some really good ones have come forth 
while the ones that were supposed to be 
better were resting. Maybe it’s hap 
pening right now. 


Tropical Park 
About 30 years ago, when the big 


Florida boom was on, the word ‘‘hur- 
ricane’’ never was mentioned by any- 


one selling merchandise or service. 


within the.confines of the State. Hon- 
est realtors admitted that there had 
been, within the memory of man, some 
“big winds’’, but never anything that 
would be worthy of front-page notice 
in, say, Kansas. If a race track had 
titled one of its events “The Hurri- 
cane,” chambers of commerce would 
have been boiling over in every ham- 
let and village. 

Today we face facts. Instead of try- 
ing to hide a hurricane, a hopeless pro- 
ject at best, people acknowledge that 
there is such a thing, just as there are 
tourists and bougainvillea, and to heck 
with it. 

Last year, Tropical Park inaugurat- 
ed a Hurricane Handicap and nothing 
of catastrophic proportions has _ fol- 
lowed. Ownership of the track has 
changed but once and play is down only 
a few percentage points. It should be 


mentioned, however, that the race, it- 
self, has shrunken 2 1-2 furlongs. Last 
year it was run at 1 1-16 miles, and this 
season, on December 9, at three-quar- 
ters. 

The winner, Hi Billee never will win 
distinction as a progenitor of cup race 
specialists, as he is a son of Jack High 
and a gelding. 

Heart Flash shot into the lead as 
the gate opened, with Blue Rhymer 
pressing the pace. Biddy Bid was third 
and Hi Billee, fourth. The first four 
maintained these positions for more 
than half a mile. Then Heart Flash 
tired suddenly and quickly dropped 
back. Biddy Bid forged ahead, with 
Hi Billee right alongside. In the stretch, 
Hi Billee shook off Biddy Bid, and last- 
ed to gain a narrow victory over the 
fast-closing Algasir. Elixir also fin- 
ished with a rush to be a close third. 
Hyphasis was fourth. 


Hatontown, the favorite, was block 
ed in the early running, and got clear 
too late to menace the leaders. He fin- 
ished fifth. 


Hi Billee (Jack High-—-Chaddon Miss, 
by *Challenger II) earned $6,075 in 
winning the Hurricane. It was his 18th 
start of: 1953. His money total for the 
year stands at $31,275. with 8 wins, 3 
seconds and 1 third. 


The five-year-old ‘belongs to P. L 
Grissom’s Duntreath Farm, which had 
claimed him for $10,000, on Septem. 
ber 17. 

Last year, racing for the Carolyn K. 
Stable, Hi Billee won the Laurel Han- 
dicap‘and the Laurel Sprint Handicap. 
He placed in several other races and 
earned $48,075. 

_O’Sullivan Farms bred him. 

The Ponce de Leon Handicap has 
been a race for two-year-olds, for three- 
year-olds and up; it has been run at 
a mile and 70 yards, at a mile and one- 
quarter and at six furlongs. It once 
was called the Royal Palm and, in 
1946, two runnings were staged. This 
wasn’t because the track management 
was absent-minded; Tropical had the 
late winter meeting, early in ’46, and 
the early session, late that year. Is 
that clear? 

This year’s running, December 12, 
went to River Divide Stable’s four- 
vear-old Andre. The brown son of 
Pavot—-Miss Ferdinand. by *Bull Dog, 
broke well and stayed close to the pace, 
with Go A Bit, Combat Boots and Rae’s 
Reward in front of him for almost six 
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furlongs. As the three leaders began 
to tire, the winner took over and drew 
out to be a length and a half in front 
heading for home. Brookmeade’s Cap- 
eador moved well through the stretch 
to cross the wire in second place a 
length behind Andre. Marked Game’ 
finished speedily to get third money..: 
Go A Bit was fourth. : 

The purse of $6,125 brought Andre’s 
1953 earnings to $66,675. This year 
he has been first 11 times, second 5 
times and third in three races. R. J 
Dienst is the proprietor of the River 
Divide Stable. 

Andre was bred by Christiana Farm 


Fair Grounds 

The feature at the Fair Grounds on 
December 12, the $5,000 Gulf Coast 
Handicap, went to Theodore T. Buhl’s 
Second Avenue. The six-year-old: horse 
won by three lengths. Alie-Ed was sec- 
ond and Wabash Moon, third. 

This season, Second Avenue account- 
ed for the Michigan Mile, Chicago and 
Clark Handicaps, previous to his Fair 
Grounds score. The Gulf Coast purse 
brings his 1953 earnings to $97,679. 
He has started in 31 races, shows 6 
wins, 3 seconds and 4 thirds. 

By War Jeep—Euneva, by Rolled 
Stockings, Second Avenue was bred by 
A. B. Karle. 


Bay Meadows 

Stranglehold made it two stakes in 
a row when he added the Bay Meadows 
Handicap on December 5. He had taken 
the Peter Clark Handicap two weeks 
earlier. 

The hard-working son of Strong- 
hold——-Kay-Diane, by Bistouri was mak- 
ing his 28th start and scoring his fifth 
win of 1958. He has been second 7 
times and third 4 times. The $16,150 
that went with the Bay Meadows Han- 
dicap win brought Stranglehold’s total 
for the year to $82,150. 

Continued On Page 323 
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Virginia Horsemen’s Meeting 





J. Samuel Perlman Speaks On Economic 
Problems Which Face Racing Today 





Nancy G. Lee 


The Thoroughbred Division of the 
Virginia Horsemen’s Association held 
a dinner meeting at the Springs Field 
Club near Warrenton, Va. on Decem- 
ber 9. Field Secretary Nick Saegmul- 
ler, Howard Gentry and Admiral L. I. 
Hunter, the latter members coming 
from C. T. Chenery’s in Doswell, Va., 
were the first to arrive but before the 
dinner going sounded, 57 persong were 
on hand to greet the guests of the 
evening, J. Samuel Perlman, publisher 
of The Triangle Publications and Nel- 
ston Dunstan, well known columnist. 


Daniel Van Clief, president of the 
association, introduced Nelson Dunstan. 
Proving that he is as good a diplomat 
as he is a newspaperman, Mr. Dunstan 
remarked that for 25 years he had been 
coming to Virginia. He had been to 
California, Kentucky, Maryland, etc. 
but had always hoped someone would 
invite him to speak in Virginia. When 
at long last the moment arrived, the 
invitation included, ‘‘Look, could you 
get Perlman to speak in Virginia’’. 
Mr. Dunstan recalled that Mr. Perlman 
had come to New York from Winnipeg 
about 10 years ago, receiving anything 
but a big welcome from the ‘tough’ 
columnists. Their attitude was ‘“Let’s 
see what this guy has’’. It is a matter of 
record that he has shown them as well 
as the readers of The Triangle Publi- 
cations. Having lived through three 
general managers and three publishers, 
Mr. Dunstan was in a good position to 
be a judge and he soon found out that 
Mr. Perlman knew what he was talking 
about and his capabilities were pro- 
nounced. 

Having made his speech, Mr. Dunstan 
then introduced Mr. Perlman. The sub- 
ject of his speech was the economic 
problems facing racing today. Enlarg- 
ing on the problem of the over-produc- 
tion of Thoroughbreds, Mr. Perlman 
stated, “I do not believe there ig any 
real cure but the oldest cure of all— 
the survival of the fittest’’. He went on 
to say in 1943 there were 11,258 
horses started for purses totalling $18, 
555,680. Last year 23,813 horses start- 
ed for purses totalling nearly $64,000, 
000, an increase of more than $44,000, 
000. He said that the opinion of many 
people was that the quality of racing 
has not improved. The reason is that 
there are too many race tracks running 
and thus too many horses are spread 
out. He stated that ‘“‘You breeders are 
undoubtedly doing everything you can 
to produce the best stock possible, but 
the fact remains that 90 percent of the 
races on the North American continent 
bring together horses of mediocre qual- 
ity.””. Tracks, on the other hand, are 
anxious to schedule races for quality 
performers but are unable to fill them. 

With this statement, Mr. Perlman 
went on to discuss the situation which 
now exists in Florida. Hialeah will 
operate 40 days, offering 360 races but 
there will be more than 3,000 horses 
in Florida this winter. There are ap- 
proximately 1,200 at Hialeah and that 
track has turned down applications for 
2,000 more. If there was stall space 
for 6.000, they would be filled. 


The matter of losses which owners 
will take was discussed and because of 
this situation, Mr. Perlman could not 
forsee any immediate way of insur- 
ing economic soundness for Florida 
racing. He said that his feeling that 
once a person gets into racing, he al- 
ways wants to be in it, was substantiat- 
ed by a statement he said had been 
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tion, “You can’t cure it. Once you 
raced horses, you always race horses”. 
As Mr. Perlman pointed out, the pres- 
ent-day distribution of purses does not 
tend to add to the owners’ coffers. With 
65 percent to the winner, that leaves 
1-3 to all of the other horses and makes 
it impossible for stables to operate ona 
sound basis. 

One of the problems facing racing 
today is the integrity of the trainers. 
As Mr. Perlman pointed out, people who 
know horses, respect and love them, 
will not allow the training of unsound 
horses. On the other hand, he stated 
that people do exist who have no 
knowledge of horses and thus the en- 
tire matter is the full responsibility 
of the trainer. 

The willingness of people to accept 
information and tips from people who 


made by Donald Ross, president of 


Delaware Steeplechase & Race Associa- Continued On Page 33 
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BOLINGBROKE 
Bay, 1937, by Equipoise—Wayabout, by Fair Play, 15.1 hands 
A " 
Equipoise 4 X Fair Play 


Fair Piay is one of the great names ia 
American pedigrees. He led the sire 
list three years, his sons and grandsens 
five years. His descendants win—year 
after year—the Futurity and the Jockey 
Club Gold Cup and at distances in be- 
tween. 


Bolingbroke won $161,430.00 


Bolingbroke had speed with his stamina. In the 1943 Whitney Stakes 
Bolingbroke ran the 114 miles in 2:02 over a sloppy track, the mile in 
1:36 3/5. In the 1942 Manhattan Handicap he set a new American 
record for 11% miles in 2:27 3/5, in which he ran the 144 miles in 
2:02 3/5, the mile in 1:37. This still stands. 


Bolingbroke won the Manhattan Handicap (three times), Saratoga Cup 
(twice), New York Handicap, Jockey Club Gold Cup, and Whitney 


Equipoise was a great race herse and 
a great sire. Led the sire list in 1942, 
and was sire of four $100,000 winners— 
Shut Out, Attention, Bolingbroke, Equi- 
fox—like their sire they could stay— 
they could sprint. 


Stakes. 
Equipoise .....fPennant 
BOLINGBROKE Swinging 
b. c. 1837 Wayabout...... . {Fair Play 
'*Damaris II 
FEE: $250 


Due Oct. Ist, 1954, in lieu of veterinary certificate if mare is barren. 





Property of Montpelier Farm 





STANDING AT 


MT. ATHOS FARM 


DELMAR TWYMAN, Ast. Montpelier Station, Va. 





Phone Orange 5402 or 6383 
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*TENNYSON II 





*Tennyson II, did not reach the races until his 4th year. 
due to an injury suffered as a yearling. However, in 7 
starts that season, he won 4 events carrying high weights 
over a distance of ground. He won the Trundle, Worksop 
Stakes, Claremont Handicap and the Kingswood Plate. 


In the rich 1949 Eclipse Stakes, one of England’s greatest 
1% miles races, *Tennyson II, carrying 126 pounds, dis- 
played racing ability of the highest mettle when he ran 
2nd to *Djeddah, the great middle distance performer of 
Europe. 


*Tennyson II, conceding weight to every horse but the 
winner, worked his way forward and took the lead at the 
halfway mark. However, 3 furlongs from home the here- 
tofore undefeated Faux Tirage took command only to lose 








(Painted by Jean Bowman) 


the lead to *Djeddah. *Tennyson II came on again to 
outrace Faux Tirage as they went under the wire. 


It should be noted here that the last mile of the Eclipse 
course at Sandown Park lies up hill to the finish, and for 
any horse to be headed and then come again shows a fight- 
ing heart, but for *Tennyson II to accomplish this under 
these conditions shows real racing courage. 


Also, to concede weight to this field was no easy assign- 
ment, when you consider that in the beaten field were the 
leading money winning 3-year-old of 1949 and Derby win- 
ner Hindostan, the Irish St. Leger winner Moondust, the 
Coombe stakes victor *Nizami IT and Bobo. winner of the 
Houghton Stakes. 





*Tennyson II is a member of the Bruce Lowe mare family number 16. of which the late Colonel John F. Wall, writ- 


ing in his Breeding Thoroughbreds, states, “This is a family of stallions of outstanding prominence. 


They include 


the famous brothers *Sir Gallahad II and *Bull Dog, *Bahram, Psychic Bid. Older sires are Sardanapale, Desmond, 
St. Angelo, *Spanish Prince II, Broomstick, Papyrus, *Bright Knight, *St. Germans and Ormonde. Alquest, Plucky 


Maud, Great Power, and Sun Herod .. .”. 





Pedigree-wise, performance-wise, “Tennyson II offers breeders a chance to breed to a stallion destined 
for sire success at a fee of only $250. Fee payable at time of service—refunded on veterinary certificate 


that mare is not in foal November 1, 1954. 


Whitewood Farm 


G. L. OHRSTROM 


Telephone 2811 
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TEX 
Syndicate Buys Dial Stock 

in a major Thoroughbred transac- 
tion, at least for the Southwest, Bud 
Burmester, Texas horseman, represent- 
ing a small syndicate of breeders, last 
week acquired from John W. Dial, the 
veteran Goliad, Texas Thoroughbred 
breeder, 7 broodmares, 7 weanlings, and 
the young 4-year-old brown stallion 
Lucky Oscar. All the mares have been 
bred back to this young son of Easy 
Mon—Nectarine, by *Bull Dog, and all 
reported in foal. 

The mares include, County Miss, 
(Zacaweista—-County Meath, by Bub- 
bling Over), with a nice filly by The 
Doge; Haven (Ariel—Console, by *Un- 
der Fire) with a filly by Holdall; Lar- 
ita, (Mr. Bones—-*Bonnie Blue II, by 
Baytown), with stout looking Navy 
Chief colt, a half-brother to the stakes 
winning Dictar; Red Haw (Jacomar 
Madame Gray, by *Kiev), with a rangy 
filly by Tiger Rebel; Reputation, 
(*Heliopolis—*Best Value, by  Bos- 
worth), with a grand looking colt by 
The Doge; L’Admiralte (Grand Admir- 
al—-Step Away, by *North Star III), 
with a well-balanced colt by Degage; 
and Marajen (Biff—Tagra, by Hi-Jack), 
with a chestnut colt by Lucky Oscar. 

The mares and stallion will remain 
at Dail’s Goliad nursery until after the 
holidays when they will be shipped 
to north Texas. The Texas horsemen 
were elated with the opportunity to 
acquire these young well-bred matrons 
and their foals, together with the young 
stallion, Lucky Oscar, which sold at 
the Saratoga Sales in 1950 for $10,000 
and later was injured in a mishap and 
never raced. His dam, Nectarine, is 
a full sister to the brilliant sire Bull 
Lea. 

Hardly had the deal with Mr. Dial 
been closed when inquiries about the 
half-brother to Dictar were received, 
but it was Mr. Burmester’s opinion 
that the folks in the deal with him 
would want to retain the little fellow 
for racing later on. —B. B. 


——_ MAR YLAND———_- 


*River War Sold 
Paul Mellon’s *River War, which had 
been announced to enter stud this 
spring at John A. Bell, Jr.’s Jonabell 
Stables, Lexington, has been sold to 





William Polvinale and E. R. Johnston, 
owners of Manunda Farm, Phoenix, 
Md. *River War is an unraced 3-year- 
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old by Nearco-—Ferry Pool, by Hyper- 
ion. 

*River War's sale was handled by 
the Cromwell Bloodstock Agency, own- 
ed now by Mr. Bell's son, John A. Bell 
III, who manages Jonabell. 


—Frank Talmadge Phelps 


PENNSYLVANIA——— 
Annual Meeting 

The pennsylvania Horse Breeders’ 
Association held its fall dinner meet- 
ing on December 3rd at the Mansion 
House Hotel in West Chester, Pa. Clark- 
son Beard, Manager of the Greentree 
Stud, Lexington, Ky., was the guest 
speaker and his topic was the Care 
and Management of Breeding Stock. 

The movie ‘Horses’ Gaits’ was 
shown following the talk, and Mr. Ray- 
mond B. Arnold of Athens, Pa. showed 
some splendid movies he had made at 
the Pennsylvania National Horse Show. 

On Friday, Clarkson Beard gave a 
talk to a group of students at the 
University of Pennsylvania Veterinary 
Sehool.—Henry Cadwalader, Field Sec 


————NORTH CAROLINA——— 
Sire of Stakes Winner 

When Mi-Marigold (Wrack of Gold 

Margus, by Psychic Bid), scored a 
front running win in Garden State’s 
Vineland ‘Cap on Armistice Day, at- 
tention was called to her little known 
sire, Wrack of Gold (Cloth o’Gold— 
Wrackatell, by Runantell) which is 
standing at the Wonderland Farm of 
Starke s- Dillard at Sedgefield, N. C. 
Mi-Marigold left in her wake such fil- 
lies as Sunshine Nell, Atalanta, Arab 
Actress, La Corredora, etc. and boosted 
her season’s earnings to $40,500. Her 
sire is a grand looking horse which has 
had limited opportunities at stud. 

Wrack of Gold’s owner is a success- 
ful usiness man who raises ponies, 
Thoroughbreds and beef cattle and has 
been gradually adding to his enormous 
land holdings in the center of the 
Sedgefield Hunt Country. Wrack of 
Gold is also the sire of the 2-year-old 
conformation gelding, Pincushion, own- 
ed by William J. Brewster. 

Another North Carolina stallion with 
a great potential as a racing sire is 
Battlewick, a chestnut horse foaled in 
1942 by Battleship—Hotwick, by Camp- 
fire. Among his winners at the tracks 
have peen Battle H, Black Battle, Jean 
Battle, Wee Wick and War Wick. 

Battlewick has stamped his 

Continued On Page 32 
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Sagamore Farm 





Close Relationship Among Owner, Trainer and 
Farm Manager Produces Successful Stable 





Nancy G. Lee 


After many years of turning right 
off Tufton Avenue toward the Mary- 
land Hunt Cup course, a change in 


route was taken to turn left onto Bel- 
mont Avenue to go to Alfred G. Van- 
derbilt, Jr.’s5 Sagamore Farm. It was a 
particularly good time to arrive be- 
cause just the day before the papers 
had published the fact that Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s stable was leading the owner's 
list with $985,356 in monies earned. 
This information was no news to Saga- 
more, of course, but it’s always a boost 
to see one’s accomplishments in print. 

Manager Ralph Kercheval certainly 


does not spare the station wagon when 





DISCOVERY, the “young” 22-year-old sire at Sagamore Farm. 


one comes to see Sagamore and with 
his thorough «and interested knowledge 
of the entire farm, it is a pleasure to 
make the trip. 

The first impression from the far side 
of the farm that the buildings at Saga- 
more are crowded closely is completely 
dispelled upon arrival. There is more 
than enough room and during the past 
five years Mr. Kercheval has made 
changes which are certainly most bene- 
ficial to the entire layout. He has not 
ceased planning other additions and 
renovations which will add even more 
to the farm. Something out of the us- 
ual is the fact that the farm is divided 
~——Belmont Avenue (a public thorough- 
fare) going right through the middle. 
To the north there is a macadam road 
which leads to a broodmare barn. This 
barn has recently had its aisle improv- 
ed with a regular black top mix which 
is rough and doesn’t get hot or weep. 
The roughness lessens the possibility 
of a horse slipping and certainly eli- 
minates the damp spots so often found 


in clay aisles. 
On top of a hill is the 7-stall isola- 
tion barn used for mares which are 


sent in to be bred. Plans are being 
made to fence in about 10 acres to make 


a paddock for such visitors. It is thr- 
ough this large field that the Green 
Spring Valley Hunt finds a chicken 


coop and a post and rail in-and-out for 
their use. The main attraction, how- 
ever, is to drive to the highest point 


in the field, then look to the east, west 
and south. There before you lies Saga- 
more Farm. There are 582 acres in 
the entire farm, 400 on the south side 
and 182 on the north. To the south 
of Belmont Avenue the land is very 
flat and there is a noticeable lack of 
trees in the large fields. However, 
closer inspection shows that quite a 


uumber of young trees had been plant 
ed and before too long will offer plenty 
of shade to the broodmares and wean- 
are turned out there. 

steadily to re- 
with 
have 


lings which 

Work has gone on 
place the American 
white plank. 


wire fences 
Entire fence rows 





(Cardell Photo) 


been removed and large, spacious fields 
replace the smaller ones. The field 
from which we viewed the farm is an 
example of this change and eventually 
the yearlings will be turned into it. 
At the moment it is planted in clover 
and to horsemen who have been seeing 
nothing but the effects of drought this 
year, it was a pleasure to see such a 
stand of clover and then to look at the 
other fields which had an abundance of 
grass. 

Water is no problem at Sagamore. 
On the south side there is a terrifical- 
ly large spring encased in concrete and 
two electrical pumps start the water 
on its way to the 55,000-gallon con- 
crete reservoir. In fields where the 


oy 
/ 


does not run through, large 
cement watering tanks supply a never 
failing source. Mr. Kercheval has an 
eye on an old spring house which is in 
the field bordering Tufton Avenue as 
this has a large spring which could be 
used to advantage. 

Hay and straw for the training baru 
are stored in an old farm barn on the 
north side of Belmont Avenue. Wheat 
straw is used and only straw baled the 
old tashioned way is bought. Mr. Ker- 
cheval said he practically turns into 
a Fuller Brush man when it’s time to 
buy hay. There is no particular spot 
to purchase it since the buying is done 
in several states and then only if the 
hay is top. At one end of the old barn 
is kept the farm machinery, horse van 
und water sprinkler. An old water 
wagon was borrowed from Pimilico but 
a new one has recently been added. 
Under the front of the barn are stalls 
where a mule team is kept. This team 
is used by an older member of the peo- 
ple at Sagamore and his job is to keep 
the fields mowed, repair fences, ete 
Another building is across from the old 
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stream 


(Cardell Photo) 


LOSER WEEPER, whose first crop are weanlings. 


barn and this houses ears, paint shop, 


carpenter’s shop, etc. To the east of 
the old barn is the home of the farm 
manager. 


Crossing Belmont Avenue one drives 
along the paddock on the right where 
the old man of Sagamore takes his 
daily outings. Discovery (ch. h., 1931, 
by Display——Aridne, by *Light Bri- 
gade) was bred by Mereworth Farm 
und was purchased by Mr. Vanderbilt 
from the late Adolphe Pons. His rac- 
ing career has been reviewed many 
times and his record at stud has been 
a good one. His 22 years are carried 
lightly and if there is anything which 
goes on at the farm which he misses, 

Continued On Page 8 

















Southern Acres Farm Offers 


GREY FLARES 


Gr. 1941 

Winner at 3 - 4 - 5 and 6 at over a mile. 
By Flares by Gallant Fox—Grey Glade by *Sir Greysteel 

| Grey Flares is 16.2 with 9 inches of bone. Sound. Good mover and good 


disposition. Has produced three good crops of foals for me, all reasonably 
priced. I am selling him because I am giving up breeding. 


Address all inquiries to: 


J. Watson Webb, Shelburne, Vermont 


Placed 21 times. 


























Sagamore Farm 
Continued From Page 7 

it is only because some building ob- 
structs his view. In the paddock next 
to him stands one of his get of 1945, 
the stakes winning Loser Weeper (out 
of Outdone). Such is Discovery’s in- 
terest in what goes on in the adjoining 
paddock that the posts on that side of 
his paddock had to be placed in cement 
as he leaned against the fence to get 
a better view. 

Loser Weeper certainly must have 
a record of some kind for the length 
of time he was in training without in- 
terruption. He was put in training in 
July, 1945 and until he rapped an 
ankle in the fall of 1950, he was con- 
stantly under saddle. He has the same 
short cannon bone which is so pro- 
nounced in his sire and one couldn’t 
ask for a better set of legs on a sire— 
whether he had raced or had been un- 
raced. His book is limited o 30 mares. 

The 2 stallions occupy an attractive 
stallion barn which has been built to 
accommodate 4. stallions. Originally 
there was a shed on the spot and by 
bringing in another shed from the field 
and putting in partitions, a neat, com- 
plete barn was built. In the center is 
an area through which the stallions en- 
ter the barn from the paddocks. In this 
area they can be cross-tied to be clean- 
ed off and many an old, tired, muddy 
hunter would like to have access to the 
hot water which is right at hand. 

Driving south from the stallion barn 
one comes to a 20-stall broodmare 
barn. The size of the stalls provide 
more than enough room for a foaling 
mare. In the field adjoining this barn 
are Next Move, Now and Again, Puff 
of Smoke, Roman Candle, Plucky Maid, 
Fresh Air, Kitchen Maid, Balking and 
Sweet Talk, part of the broodmare 
population at Sagamore. 

East of this barn is a 16-stall brood- 
mare barn and 14 of the occupants were 
in the field. Standing out as the lone 
gray was Geisha, the dam of Native 
Dancer. Inquisitive as a bunch of year- 
lings, the mares gathered around to see 
just what was going on. The other 13 
were Outdone, Nomadic, Novice, {risen, 
Fresh Start, Good Thing, Jackawake, 
Slave Bracelet, On The Fly, Now What, 
Hy, Buffet Supper and Good Example. 

The yearling headquarters were next 
and to the south of the barn were 11 
“coming” yearling fillies, the 12th was 
stable bound because of a mishap. The 
care and attention which these young- 
sters receive was clearly evident as they 
milled around the station wagon; any 
one of them could be caught easily 
and thee was no sudden wheeling and 
kicking the daylights out of visitors. 
One which couldn’t be overlooked was 
the full sister to Native Dancer. Chang- 
ing the family color-scheme, this filly 
is chestnut with scattered white hairs. 
Another one which will be watched 
with interest is the full sister (Rose- 
mont—Good Thing) to one of Saga- 
more’s favorites, the late Bed o’ Roses. 

On the north side of the yearling barn 
the weanling colts are in the minority 
this year. Only 4 of them are roaming 
the large field and not one showed 
any inctination to come away from the 
spot where they were busy grazing. All 
of the weanlings are fed oats and hay 
and after the first of the year will be 
fed flax seed mash. 

The training barn had been saved 
until last. From the side facing the 
outdoor training track, one could well 
see the ingenuity of Mr. ‘Kercheval. 
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Formerly the section had presented a 
sore spot such as only «a manure pile 
can but now a ramp went into the stable 
area and behind big doors was the 
‘wagon’ which carried the manure 
away every day. Most of the manure is 
then picked up by trucks going back 
to the Pennsylvania mushroom area. 
Next to these large doors is the breed- 
ing shed. A neat, compact section, the 
ground is covered with tanbark and 
leather shavings and the laboratory 
opens off the shed. 

In the field on the north side of the 
farm are turned 4 barren mares, 1 
maiden mare (Fledgling), 2 old mares, 
a retired Palomino lead pony and a 
Sicilian donkey. Leading the field in 
seniority is the Parr Estate’s Her 
Grace, a chestnut mare foaled in 1927 
by *Bright Knight—Markiluna, by Sir 
Martin which was bred by Audley 
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Farm. Carrying her years lightly, Her 
Grace lists among her accomplishments 
the stakes winner, Lord Calvert. 

Runner-up for honors in the field is 
the farm’s Parade Girl, a 20-year-old 
bay mare by Display——Panoply, by 
Peter Pan, bred by Mereworth Farm. 
One not only sees an older broodmare 
but also some of her get which have 
joined the broodmare ranks and then 
the more recent get of the entire fam- 
ily. Parade Girl is represented at the 
farm now by Good Example, a brown 
mare foaled in 1944 by Pilate and she 
is in foal to Occupy. In the training 
barn is Parade Girl’s yearling, a bay 
colt by Polynesian. 

The earning ability of inhabitants in 
this field cannot be overlooked and 
that is where Petrify comes along. 
The aforementioned pattern has been 

Continued On Page 10 
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| YOUNG PETER 
by PEANUTS—MARY JANE, by PENNANT 


Stakes winner of over $80,000 including Providence Stakes, 
Choice Stakes and Travers beating Phalanx and Colonel O’F. 


Fee: $200.00 


Fee payable at time of service. Money refunded December Ist, | 
if mare is not in foal as shown by veterinary certificate. 
Not responsible for accidents or disease. 


AKNUSTI STUD 


Delhi, New York 


PETER 


Phone: Delhi 0412 
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Mrs. George D. Widener, owner of the (L. to r.): George D. Widener, John A. Morris and The Honorable George M. Humph- 
best 2-year-old filly of °53, Evening rey, Secretary of the Treasury, who is a racing enthusiast, fox hunter, and horse show 
Out, with championship trophy. judge when his cabinet duties permit. 
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Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson of (L. to r.): John A. Morris, Arthur Godfrey, who addressed the gathering, and who 
Greentree Stable, with the trophy for entered the racing game this year with the purchase of two top-notch yearlings at 
the Best Horse of ’53, won by Tom Saratoga and A. G. Vanderbilt, owner of Native Dancer. 
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At the speaker’s table—(l. to r.): John B. Kelly of Atlantic City, Bill 


foran Parks; James D. Stewart, Hollywood Park; and Corum, Churchill Downs; John D. Schapiro, Laurel; Amory L. Haskell, 
Judge James E. Dooley, Narragansett Park, repre- Monmouth Park; James Butler, Empire City: and Donald P. Ross, 
senting Track Management. 
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New Edition of 
“Racing and the 
Income Tax” Out 





The first court case involving the 
controversial question of whether rac- 
ing is a business or a hobby for Feder- 
al income tax purposes was decided by 
a jury. 

This is revealed in the book, “Racing 
and the Income Tax’’, which has just 
been published by the National Thor- 
oughbred Foundation of Washington, 
D. C. 

The verdict of the jury which was 
reached in the case of Richard T. Wil- 
son, was that racing is a habby- How- 
ever, it was subsequently upset by the 
Ui. S. Court of Appeals. 

The new edition of “Racing and the 
Income Tax’’ which is the fourth that 
has been published by the foundation 
in the past 25 years, includes 11 chap- 
ters in which all phases of the problem 
are explored in the official decisions of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
the U. S. Tax Court, and the Federal 
Courts. 

Also featured in the new edition iz 
a new rate table developed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for the depre- 
ciation of race horses, and the new 
method that has been developed for the 
depreciation of race horses retired for 
breeding purposes. 

A chapter dealing with gains and 
losses from horse sales includes a dis- 
cussion of the application of section 
117J of the Tax Code to the proceeds 
from the sales of race horses. Two 
eases are cited in which this question 
has been raised. 

Every case either bears directly upon 
or is related to the question of whether 
racing is a business or a hobby for tax 
purposes. The pook declares that while 
most of the official decisions have been 
favorable to the taxpayer, the issue is 
still one of deep concern to every own- 
er and preeder whose principal income 
is derived from other sources 
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Sagamore Farm 
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continued here since Petrify is by 
Identify out of the home-bred Rock 
Man mare, Sag Rock. The champion 
2-year-old filly of 1941, Petrify is the 
dam of the stakes winner now at stud, 
Stone Age. In the training barn is a 
striking chestnut colt by Discovery out 
of this mare and the crosses of Fair 
Play in his top line thus represent ex- 
perimental inbreeding for Sagamore. 
His full brother, also chestnut, is one 
of the 4 weanling colts at the farm. 

Back in 1926 a bay mare That’s That, 
was foaled by High Time and from her 
contributions come one of the most in- 
teresting families at Sagamore. Her 
last foal to appear in the Stud Book 
was in 1947 but the name is certainly 
not out of the picture. In the field 
with Her Grace and Parade Girl is Part- 
ing Shot, a brown mare by *Bahram— 
That’s That. She has a top Discovery 
vearling colt in California which Trai- 


ner Bill Winfrey has under his care. 
In 1937 That’s That dropped Now 


What, a chestnut filly, to the cover of 
Chance Play (breeder—Three D’s Stock 
Farm). As a 2-year-old the filly join- 
ed the stakes winners’ ranks and after 
her racing days, she joined the brood- 
mare ranks. Now What is in foal to 
Count Fleet. In the training stable is 
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yearling bay colt by *Heliopolis 
in the weanling ranks is a good 
looking chestnut filly, also by Count 
Fleet. At the moment the interest is 
in her foal of 1947—-Next Move, a stak- 
es winner for two seasons and retired 
as the 3rd leading money winning 
mare with earnings of $398,550. Next 
Move (by Bull Lea) is in foal to Poly- 
nesian. In the same field with Next 
Move is her half-sister, Now and Again 
(by *Bahram). Next Move is well re- 
presented on the farm by Open and 
Shut, a chestnut 2-year-old by Shut 
Out and a bay filly yearling by Dis- 
covery. The filly started her winning 
early by being pinned the grand champ- 
ion of the Pimlico Yearling Show. 

Certainly not to be overlooked is the 
home-bred Geisha (Discovery——Miya- 
ko). Again in foal to Polynesian, her 
1954 foal will in the ranks with Native 
Dancer and the chestnut weanling filly. 
Along with the aforementioned 2, Gei- 
sha has a 2-year-old gray colt by Am- 
phitheatre which has not started. 

Gally Slave was sold last year but 2 
of her get are in the Sagamore brood- 
mare band. Slave Bracelet (Discovery) 
is in foal to Occupy and has a chestnut 
weanling colt by Requested. Kitchen 
Maid (Alsab) is in foal to Discovery. 
In the training barn is Hot Stove, a 2- 
year-old bay colt by Occupy which is 
also out of Galley Slave. 

Outdone, the dam of Loser Weeper, 
is in foal to Requested and both her 
weanling and yearling are at the farm. 
The former is a bay filly by Menow 
and the latter is a chestnut colt by 
Discovery. 

The list could almost go on indefin- 
itely but the copy space won’t. There- 
fore the remaining broodmares will just 


her 
and 


be listed after the stallions to whom 
they are in foal: Discovery: Roman 
Candle, lrisen, Hy and Buffet Supper. 


Occupy: Plucky Maid, Fresh Air, Slave 
Bracelet and Good Sxample. Loser 
Weeper: Puff of Smoke and Jackawake. 
Polynesian: Good Thing; Grand Slam: 
On The Fly; Stone Age: Balking; Me- 
now: Sweet Talk and My Request: No- 
vice. Nomadic and Fresh Start are bar- 
ren. 

Usually about 12 mares are _ ship- 
ped by express to Kentucky where they 
in that 


foal and are bred to stallions 
area. However, Mr. Kercheval tried 
another plan this year by letting all 


the mares foal at Sagamore and then 
vanned the booked ones to Kentucky. 
Since this proved to be so successful, 
they will be handled again in that man- 
ner. After shipment to Kentucky, they 
are stabled at the farms of Dan Scott, 
Charles Kenney or Duval Headley. 
The circular training barn was built 
by Ike Emerson about 23 years ago. 
It is almost a small village within it- 
self with its 90 stalls, 1-4 mile indoor 
track, tack rooms, etc. There is space 
for hay and straw but this is not utiliz- 
ed, the old farm barn being used for 
this purpose. The track is behind the 
stalls and thus one of the complica- 
tions of indoor riding is avoided. A 
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disc is used on the track regularly and 
any depth desired can be obtained. It 
is watered when needed with the wea- 
ther being the deciding factor. 

Fresh red and white paint was evi- 
dent and painters were still on the job. 
Twenty-six stalls were occupied, 14 of 
the occupants being yearlings which 
have been broken and are being rough- 
ed until the middle of January. All of 
the yearlings are broken at the farm. 

Not wanting to appear impatient, 15 
stalls were looked over and the 16th 
revealed the prime factor of interest— 
Native Dancer. Not having seen him 
since Saratoga, a change could be not- 
ed in the additional pounds he is now 


sporting. At the moment he is the 
only horse under saddle at Sagamore 


and since the bruises in his feet have 
disappeared, he is worked over the in- 
door track and will be for about the 
next four months. 

The indoor track will 
seat when spring comes as there is 
an outdoor 3-4 mile training track 
with a 1-4 mile chute and _ starting 
gates. During the winter it is covered 
with compost but in the spring the com- 
post is disced into the track. It is gone 
over thoroughly with a dise and har- 
row and then every other tooth is re- 
moved from the harrow to avoid piling 
up any parts of the compost which 
has not completely disintegrated. 

There are dormitories for the colored 
and white help and one kitchen serves 
the entire outfit. The office building 
is centrally located within the inside 
circle of the training barn and here 
Miss Ditch efficiently handles the job 
of secretary. 


take a back 


The tour is over and it is very ap- 
parent that Mr. Vanderbilt follows 
closely his program of breeding good 
mares to good stallions—the records 
of his stable back him up. However, 
at this farm is also shown how the 


capability and interest of a top farm 
manager who has a top trainer to whom 
the home-breds are sent, can produce 
such records. 
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Santa Anita Patrons To 
See Racing On New Turf 


Course This Season 





To introduce spectacular and colorful 
Thoroughbred racing on grass at Santa 
Anita this coming season, Los Angeles 
Turf Club, Ine., has completely install- 
ed a distinctive and novel hillside-and- 
infield turf course at a cost approxi- 
mating a quarter of a million dollars. 

Santa Anita’s concept of a turf cour- 
se will be entirely new in America as 


{t will be a combination of racing on 
high, rolling land--so popular in 
Europe and other foreign countries 


and in the infield, the mode heretofore 
in the United States. 

The course, measuring about 1 3-4 
miles with goose-neck railings, starts 
at a distant point across the track near 
Colorado Boulevard, on the _ hillside 
above the north side parking area. 
There is a run of about a quarter of a 
mile on rolling land to a slight reverse 
bend at the old ‘“‘Lucky”’ Baldwin brick 
winery. Then there is a sweeping turn, 
passing briefly behind a clump of trees, 
to the crossing of the main loam track 
by the homestretch turn for the once- 
around of the infield oval. Set back 15 
feet inside the main track, this circuit 
measures 9-10 of a mile. 

Spectators from the close-up vantage 
location of the newly constructed grand- 
stand addition and from the sweep of 
Santa Anita stands on the entire south 
side of the mile track will have a 
breath-taking view of the races on 
grass. Every step of the races will be 
seen, as if the horses were on a stage, 
except for the brief few moments they 
round the clump of trees. It simulates 
cross-country racing with the feature 
of being fully visible and provides for 
a transformation from our formal flat 
racing on dirt. With the towering, 
inajestic San Gabriel Mountains serv- 
ing as a drop curtain, a scenic setting 
of natural grandeur is presented. 
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New Turf Course. Sweeping turn from hillside portion, crossing main mile dirt track 


at head of homestretch to the infield oval. 


Three turns of the different courses are 


shown with the west end of the new grandstand. Three stakes are scheduled over 


new grass course during 1953-54 season. 
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Start on Hillside. V 











sh 


iew from Colorado Street of the stretch of rolling land for the 


grass races of about 134 miles, connecting with the infield oval. Santa Anita stands 
in the distance are outlined. This picture was taken last August when the first growth 


of Merion blue grass was apparent. 


“The prime requisites for Santa An- 
itu’s turf course were that it be sport- 
ing, imaginative, and also a real test 
of Thoroughbred ability.”’ Explaing Dr. 
Charles H. Strub, who in his trips 
abroad made it a point to inspect and 
learn about the famous grass racing 


Diagram of Santa Anita Turf Course 
and Mile Track With Chutes 


TURF COURSE 

Combination hillside & infield. 

1 45/64 miles—infield Oval, 
9/10 mile. Merion blue grass, 
Bermuda, Fescue. Width, 65 feet 
with goose-neck railings. 

1 45/64 miles start—85 feet. 

1 1/2 miles start—130 feet. 











MAIN TRACK 

One mile oval. Soil—Loam 
Homestretch chute, %3 mile 
Straightaway. Backstretch 
chute, 34, 78 mile starts. 
Width, 80-85 feet. 1% 
miles start—125 feet, 
goose-neck railings. 
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establishments in England and on the 
continent. ‘‘Above all, it must be 
sporty, like the courses of Europe. We 
ure pleased that some of the Santa 
Anita features will embody the best of 
ispsom, Longchamp, and Autiel. And, 
like in Europe, it will see the fields 
race part of the distance over rolling 
land.” 

Installing Santa Anita’s turf course 
was a laborious undertaking, which 
was started at the close of last season. 
‘the three infield subways had to be 
extended 85 feet under the new oval 
and there was levelling and prepara- 
tion. Much surveying, engineering and 
resultant grading was necessary on the 
hillside. Practically this country’s en- 
tire supply of Merion blue grass seed, a 
new and highly recommended develop- 
nent in the past couple of years for the 
hest of turf for racing, was obtained 
aud planted, with a mixture of Ber- 
muda and Fescue. The first growth 
was in early August. 

Racing on the new turf course should 
provide Santa Anita patrons with a 
varied program during the winter pro- 
yram which starts on December 26 of 
this year and ends on March 6, 1954. 

eee | Saco 
GOOD GRAZING 

It’s generally agreed that peter Fitz- 
syerald’s Mondellihy Stud in Limerick, 
Ireland has some of the pest grass any- 
where. Evidently Queen Elizabeth 
thinks the grass is good too, for six of 
her weanlings have just arrived at 
Peter’s. (Incidentally, our puwhblisher’s 
l’rince Chevalier filly waxed fat there 
this summer and has now been follow- 
edi by his Bois Roussel filly which goes 
to the court of Windsor Slipper or 
Solonoway come February.) 
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Field Sports 








A Deed of Darkness—Spearing Fish By Torch-Light 
In the Vosges Mountains 





Col. F. G. Skinner 


A great while ago, in a foreign land, and in the days of our lusty youth, we wit- 
nessed a method of capturing fish by means of a light, which may be worth relating. 


In company with a fellow student, a right merry companion, we started on horse- 
back from “fair Bingen on the Rhine” on a vagabondizing ramble through the prov- 
inces of Alsace and Lorraine, and more particularly through the wildest portions of 
the Vosges mountains, where some of the best trout streams in Europe are to be 
found. 


One day as we were slowly jogging along, absorbed in the ever-changing beau- 
ties of the landscape, every inch of which was historical, we were suddenly aroused 
to the necessity of seeking immediate shelter by a vivid flash of lightning from a 
cloud which, unobserved, had suddenly arisen on the southern horizon. Putting our 
nags in a canter, we soon reached a rather large and picturesque roadside inn with 
an air of substantial comfort about it, very gratifying to hungry, tired travelers. Nor 
was the landlord out of keeping with the premises. Warned by the clatter of our 
horses’ hoofs, he was already at the door to receive us when we pulled up. He was 
a tall, broad-shouldered boniface, with a protuberant but majestic abdomen, which 
gave dignity to his stature. He had a moist but clear blue eye, a double chin and a 
most noticeable nose. It was of the prominent bulbous kind, and seemed, like that 
of Slankenbergin’s, to be endowed with the power of independent motion, and it was 
red, as were his cheeks and lips. It was not of that splotchy, blueish alcoholic red, 
indicative of intemperate potations, but it was of the honest, rosy, vinous color, which 
denotes wit and humor, a kind heart and good cheer. Nor did his character belie his 
appearance. We received a most kindly welcome, but he was in despair, he said. We 
had honored his house at a most unfortunate moment, for on that day a marching 
regiment had happened that way and the officers had cleared his larder of everything 
edible. But, he added, his cave, as he called his cellar, was still rich in good Rhenish, 
and he had a few bottles left of a famous vintage of Rosenwein, bottled the year 
before he was born. If we would kindly wait supper for two or three hours he would 
send over the mountain to a brother of his and get us at least some eggs and bread, 
and if by good luck, it did not rain, as it threatened to do, he would add to the bill 
of fare the finest trout and crawfish in all France. 


.Of course we were but too glad to tarry, and moreover as anglers we were ex- 
ceedingly curious to know by what infallible process the fish were to be obtained. 


What with our pipes and a bottle of capital wine, we contrived to bide our sup- 
pertime with becoming patience. Meantime the threatened storm passed harmless 
away. About an hour after sun-down, when it was fairly dark, we were summoned 
to witness the capture of the fish. 


Our host took from a closet a sort of globe lantern, which had screwed to it two 
metallic tubes about ten feet long. Lighting this he led the way through the dark- 
ness to a considerable brook which could be heard tumbling and brawling close by. 
Arrived at the selected spot, we were placed upon a broad flat rock projecting over 
a deep, dark, whirling pool beyond the narrow circle of lamp-lights. Everything was 
a black void. Drawing from his pocket an ordinary pruning knife with a hookbill- 
shaped blade, such as nurserymen use, our host slowly plunged the lamp to the bot- 
tom of the pool some six or eight feet in depth. Letting it remain there a few 
minutes he as slowly and cautiously drew it to the surface. Crowded around and 
with their noses in contact with the glass were a dozen or more trout of considerable 
size. Selecting five of the largest, the fisherman tapped each upon the head with 
the point of the knife, when instantaneously they turned on their sides stone dead 
without a flutter, and were quickly snatched out by the landlord’s little son, who 
accompanied us. 


That night we had a supper worthy of such illustrious gastronomers as Mr. Sam 
Ward and Mr. Peter White. We had an omelet beaten up with mushrooms, trout en 
papilliotte, and a noble salad of crawfish, some delicious cheese, and as much of the 
rare vintage of Rosenwein as we could hold. 


And now, at this distant day, if perchance we should go supperless to bed, we 
eat that glorious meal over again in dreamland.—Cincinnati Daily Times—Wednes- 
day evening. July 16. 1879. 
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HUNT 

Wayne, 

Du Page County, 
Hlinois. 

Merged 1940. 
Recognized 1940. 





We have had a very full and success- 
ful season despite the long drought and 
unseasonably hot weather which pre- 
vailed until the middle of November. 


On Sunday November 22 we held a 
joint-meet, followed by a hunt break- 
fast at the Dunham Woods Riding 
Club. The day had dawned dark and 
dreary with a steady accompaniment of 
drizzling rain, but by the time the 
hunt was ready to start there were 
some 45 riders ready and willing. We 
were happy to have with us members 
of Longmeadow, Mill Creek, Fox River 
Valley and Oakbrook hunts, good sports 
all to make the long trip in such wea- 
ther, and raincoats outnumbered the 
pink coats. We had four good long 
lines and the hounds did a good job 
holding the scent, this being about the 
first hunt of the season over damp 
soft earth, ours being a drag hunt and 
previous dry and dusty conditions mak- 
ing it virtually impossible for scent to 
hold. The Field returned to the club 
after three hours of fine sport to enjoy 
whatever the well stocked bar had to 
offer and the good hunt breakfast 
which followed. 


Thanksgiving morning at 9:30 saw 
a field of some 20 hunt enthusiasts, the 
Field this small because of family 
gatherings away from home. Condi- 
tions this day were ideal, the ground 
damp, the air crisp and clear; there 
were five lines and the hounds held to 
scent perfectly, We returned to the club 
after three and a half hours of fast 
riding and we all agreed this had been 
the best hunt of the season. With the 
opening of new territory a few weeks 
ago and many new obstacles to negoti- 
ate we feel we are indeed fortunate to 
have such hunting country available. 


We hunt three times weekly, Tues- 
days and Thursdays at 6:45 a. m. Sat- 
urdays at 10 a. m. -V. D. 

- ~—0 
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English Hounds Suitable For America 





A Visit To the North Country—Fellhounds, The 
Blencathra, Cumberland and College Valley 





Daphne Moore 


(Editor's Note: During the decades 
preceding World War I, when so many 
of our organised hunts were in pro- 
cess of formation, the general tendency 
in this country was to turn to England 
for precept and example. In conse- 
quence great numbers of English fox- 
hounds were imported and tried. Un- 
fortunately for their success, however, 
the type of hound then in fashion at 
the Peterborough Show and with the 
great majority of British Masters was 
entirely unsuited to American condi- 
tions. He was too big to get through 
our wire fences, he was deficient both 
in nose and cry, he was used to de- 
pending on the huntsman rather than 
on his own resources; add to this his 
cat feet and straight pasterns (often 
knuckled over) and you have an ani- 
mal which just would not do in our 
rough country, where it is often im- 
possible for the huntsman to be with 
hounds for long intervals. 

There were, of course, brilliant ex- 
ceptions to this generalization, notably 
the packs of A. Henry Higginson, J. 
Watson Webb and the late W. Plunket 
Stewart. By and large, however, Eng- 
lish hounds were found wanting and 
were gradually replaced with American 
or cross-bred strains. 

In the 40 years which have elapsed 
since the War English hound breeding 
has undergone marked changes, due, 
in considerable measure to two men 
born in this country and who went to 
England-—-Isaaec Bell and Alex Higgin- 
son. The type of hound which now 
wins at Peterborough is much closer 
in type to present-day American hounds 
than to the English hound in fashion 
before the War. With the thought that 
our readers would be interested in 
English packs suitable for American 
conditions, we have asked Daphne 
Moore to write a series of articles of 
which the following is the first.) 





In his classic book, ‘‘Hounds of the 
World,” Sir John Buchanan-Jardine 
writes thus of two couple of American 
hounds which he hunted as an experti- 
ment with his own pack some 20-odd 
years ago:— 

“In some respects they resembled 
the foxhounds of the Fell District in 
type and general appearance; their legs 
and feet were of the same pattern, but 
they were even lighter of bone than 
the majority of Fellhounds are. ae 

I believe that Fellhounds have been 
hunted in some parts of America in 
the past with success, and as I had for 
many years wanted to see a pack of 
this type and furthermore felt that a 
short account of their qualities might 
interest readers of The Chronicle, it 
was my intention to see at least one of 
these packs on my way to Scotland. 
Keswick, situated on Derwentwater and 
an ideal centre from which to hunt 
six days out of the seven, was our 
pied-a-terre for the night, and, on 
discovering that the Blencathra were 
meeting only four miles distant the 
following morning, and the Cumber- 
land nine miles in the opposite direc- 
tion, we aimed at seeing both. Alas! 


for the best laid plans of mice and 
men. . . The weather, which had been 
threatening in the extreme the pre- 


vious night, became steadily worse with 
the dawn, and we set off after an early 
breakfast with the wind howling like 
hell let loose, whilst rain descended in 
torrents from leaden skies. To make 
matters worse there was thick fog on 
the Fells, and the fact that, in addi- 
tion to all this, a cold of incompar- 
able violence had engulfed me, did 
nothing to lessen a growing sense 
of Fate’s malevolence. 

After a hazardous search, which re- 
vealed no sign of hounds on the steep 
craggy hills which towered into the 
mists, we finally elicited the informa- 
tion that the Blencathra were in Ken- 
nel at Coledale Farm for the week’s 
hunting, and that if hunting were out 
of the question, we should find them 
there. Accordingly we ascended a steep 
Fellside, the car swaying and bump- 
ing up the rough road—little more 
than a track—-to this remote farm- 
stead, and, sure enough, there were 
hounds in temporary Kennels in a 
farm building and Johnny Richardson, 
their stalwart, red-coated huntsman, 
only too willing to show us the pack, 
though, as we had fully expected, hunt- 
ing was impossible, unless, in the ver- 
nacular, the weather would ‘‘tek oop’’. 

Fellhounds are hunted on foot, and 


both men and hounds have to be in tip- 
top condition. A massive hound, or 
one whose shoulders were not correct- 
ly placed, would never last five min- 
utes with these active, hare-footed na- 
tives of the Fells, who are as nimble 
as cats and as fleet as greyhounds. 
They are wire and whipcord, stripped 
down to the last rib long before the 
Opening Meet, and do not carry one 
ounce of superfluous flesh. Misty, the 
dowager of the Kennel, white with 
unusual slatey-grey markings about the 
head, is now in her seventh season 
and will probably run up with the pack 
for many years more, which speaks 
volumes for the constitutions of these 
hounds, who hunt under such rigorous 
conditions. Susie was another bitch 
who particularly took my fancy; a de- 
lightful quality little orange-and-white 
hound who looked as though she could 
race the wind itself; whilst a young 
doghound, Danger, entered last season 
and the Champion at this year’s Rydal 
Hound Show, appeared to be an out- 
standingly good individual of his 
breed. The words of John Woodcock 
Graves’ famous song “John Peel’? came 
to my mind when Bellman was pointed 
out to me: ‘‘Ranter and Ringwood, 
Bellman so true’. It seems more than 
likely that the blood of that almost 
legendary Bellman does indeed run in 
the veins of Blencathra Bellman today, 
for Mr. John Crozier (Master of the 
Blencathra from 1839 to 1903 without 
a break) acquired a number of John 
rprvly hounds when the latter died in 


There is a very small percentage of 
“South Country blood’ in the Blen- 
cathra, but they are predominantly of 
Fellhound blood, light-coloured, and 
with the beautiful legs and feet which 

Continued On Page 14 




















Mr. Barney Lehane, who was with the firms of “Hertz” and 
also “Nardi”, takes pleasure in announcing that Albert Leonard 
George has now opened a Custom Riding Department, with 
Barney Lehane in charge of all Riding Habits. 


Dressmaker and Tailored Suits for Ladies. 


Albert Leonard George, Ince. 
On the Promenade between 49th and 50th Streets 
British Empire Building 
| Rockefeller Center 
New Pork, N. V. 


Outfitters 


Specialists in 
CLOTHES 
and SHIRTS 


of the better sort 


CHOICE EXCLUSIVE GIFTS 
from Great Britain and France 
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(J. Hardman Photos) 


(Left): Two of the best of the Blencathra Foxhounds—Champion and Truant with Huntsman Richardson, photographed in 
the off season when they are recuperating after a stiff winter program. Many of them tour the shows and the two in the 


picture have won numerous championships. 


day with the kill. Note the hunt terriers. 
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Continued From Page 13 


is such a characteristic of this type of 
foxhound. 

During the summer hounds are 
trencher-fed at outlying farms, but 
return to Kennel at the beginning of 
the hunting season, in September. Cer- 
tain districts are visited for a week at 
a time in the course of the season, and 
during these periods hounds have their 
quarters at a centrally-placed farm- 
house, where hounds and huntsman 
“lie out’, hunting practically every day. 

Only a man who loves hounds and 
enjoys a hard life in the open air would 
choose to be a Fell huntsman, and 
Johnny Richardson seemed the ideal 
type for the job. 


The Cumberland 


Our next move was to locate the 
Cumberland; who were to be hunting a 
formidable forest known as Messenger 
Mire, but once more the weather and 
the Fates intervened, and we had to 
console ourselves again with a brief 
inspection of hounds in Kennel, whilst 
the rain still drove pitilessly down, 
flooding the roads and making minia- 
ture swimming pools of every puddle. 
The Cumberland country is Mastered 
by Mr. De Courcy Parry, who has had 
foxhounds and beagles ever since 1925, 
hunting many countries of Great Brit- 
ain, besides having at one time hunted 
the St. Hubert Hounds in Portugal. He 
is universally known as ‘“Dalesman”’ 
under which nom de plume he writes 
in ‘“‘Horse and Hound’’. Like the sports- 
man who “hunted hard, from dawn to 
dusk, each day of the week but Sun- 
day; Finished up late on Saturday night 
and started again on Monday.” . 

“Dalesman” spends most of the six 
days of the hunting week in pursuit of 
the fox, with the Cumberland Fox- 
hounds, or the hare, with the Caldbeck 
Fell Beagles. 


His foxhounds Fell 


are principally 


and Welsh cross and hunt the country 
ot old John Peel, whose Kennels were, 
in fact, only a short distance from the 
Cumberland Kennels at Whitefield; 
whilst John Peel’s grandfather (‘‘Cock- 
and-Bacon”’ Peel, as he was nicknamed) 
lived at Ireby a few miles away. 


The College Valley 

North-East along the Scottish Bor- 
der,at the foot of the Cheviot Hills, an- 
other pack is kennelled whose mem- 
bers carry a high percentage of Fell- 
hound blood and whose killing proper- 
ties have made them almost a by-word 
in current Foxhunting circles. This is 
the College Valley, so-called after the 
little College Burn, which flows close 
by the Kennels at Kilham. Incidentally, 
was ever a place so aptly-named? It 
almost demands to be spelt instead—- 
“KILL 'EM”! 

Sir Alfred Goodson, who founded the 
pack in 1924, with the Hon. Claud 
Lambton, has bred his Kennel with 
scientific knowledge and immense suc- 
cess. He is a well-know breeder of 
livestock and has brought his skill 
to bear in Kennel, producing a hound 
which possesses all the good points of 
the Fellhound, carefully blended with 
other blood to attain the ideal type for 
the country. The original blood in- 
cluded that of two bitches from the 
Goathland, an old-established Yor k- 
shire pack, one of whom, Rosebud ’21, 
by Morpeth Random ’'11 (a Stud Book 
hound, bred on orthodox lines) laid 
the female foundation of the Kennel. 
Her daughter, Remedy ’27, was the 
best bitch that Sir Alfred ever saw in 
the field, and her name occurs in the 
pedigree of College Valley Manton ’47, 
the sire used by the Dumfriesshire. The 
College Valley have never been en- 
tered in the Stud-Book, owing to Fell- 
hound strains in their ancestry, and 
more recent non-Stud Book infusions. 
Latterly they have gone to sires from 
the Coniston (Fellhound) and Cotley 
(West Country Harrier); whilst a 
strong line by College Valley Ruffian 


(Right): Huntsman J. Richardson of the Blencathra returning at the end of 


out of Glamorganshire Jubilant °’47 is 
represented by three couple bred by 
the East Devon, bringing back College 
Valley’s own blood to the Kennel, en- 
riched by a fresh strain from Wales. 
The hounds are all light-coloured, 
many of them being pure white. They 
Continued On Page 16 
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Blencathra Foxhounds 


(J. Hardman Photo) 
Moving off after a meet at Bridge End Farm, Thirlmere, within the shadow of 3,000 foot Helvellyn. 


“The Blencathra, 
also known as the John Peel Foxhounds, are said to hunt the country formerly hunted by John Peel, and many of the 
hounds are said to trace their pedigree back to his hounds.”—Bailey’s Hunting Directory. 
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Continued From Page 14 

are built for speed, and I believe that 
their action when galloping is superb. 
I would have given a great deal to see 
them hunting, but alas! my visit was 
on «a Sunday and I was only able to 
see them in Kennel—sufficient to whet 
my appetite for more. 

Among the pick of the doghounds 
were Lexicon and Legion ’48, the lat- 
ter snow white, with that slightly wheel 
back which denotes speed; Lawyer '50, 
2 white dog with black spots, with 
good muscle and second thigh; and the 
brothers, Loyal and Leader ‘51, the 
former well-balanced, and a_ grand- 
topped dog. Rockwood ‘°51, has the 
reputation of a great marking hound, 
and carries splendid muscle. The 
young entry included the Puppy Show 
prizewinners, Hobo and Homer, who 
were sired by a West Country Har- 
rier, Cotley Hornet. Homer, although 
only entered this season found a 
fox himself whilst cubhunting and 
led the rest of the pack in pursuit. He 
possessed a beautiful forehand and feet 
and legs that were well-nigh perfection. 
Rumpus, the third prize doghound, also 
had these wonderful feet, inherited 
presumably from the Fellhound; close- 
ly-knit, hardwearing and as unlike the 
‘Peterborough foot’’ which was fash- 
ionable fifty years ago as can possibly 
be imagined. The general conforma- 
tion of their forelegs and feet resem- 
bles that of the American hound, and 
there is no suggestion of “knuckling 
over’’ at the knee; indeed, a hound so 
built would not withstand the strain 
of hunting this hilly country. Another 
point is the breadth across their chests 

-a “‘bosomy”’ hound is seldom a fast 
hound, and the width between the fore- 
legs of the College Valley is little more 
than the span of a man’s hand—prob- 
ably some 6 inches. 


The bitches were quite delightful; 
full of quality and it is not easy to 
pick out any particular individuals 
from the many little charmers who 
filled my eye. Pastime °47, light le- 
mon, with good depths through the 
heart, was exceedingly attractive; so 


was Revenue °47, by the same sire, the 
dam of two of the best bitches in the 
Kennel, Melody and Magic °51. Lucky 
‘48, pure white, possessed good depths 
and wonderful symmetry; and I tho- 
ught Lovely '51 (a sister to Lawyer) 
was appropriately-named and evident- 
ly knew it, for she was always stand- 
ing as though in the camera’s focus! 
Liberty '52, was a very smart bitch, 
sister to Loyal and Leader; her coat 
very white with bright lemon and jet 
black markings. Melody and Lawyer 
are always in the lead, according to 
their Kennel-huntsman, and to lead 
the College Valley a hound must be 
fast indeed! Hostess, from the litter 
by Cotley Hornet, was extremely strik- 
ing, very like Homer in make and 
shape, and also in colouring, with tan 
ears and black spots on a_ white 
ground; whilst another young bitch, 
Luxury, white-coated with dark eyes 
and the very essence of quality, attract- 
ed me very much. 

The three couple of entered hounds 
from the East Devon, by a College Val- 
ley dog, Ruffian, fit into the pack to 
perfection. Jacob was a really lovely 


dog with elegant swan neck and that 
very attractive rich orange and white 
colouring; whilst the bitches, all light 
coloured, were exactly the right type, 
and Russet at least will be bred from. 


HUNTING 


Sir Alfred Goodson has, in the past, 
sent a few hounds to America to cross 
with a pack which hunts by night. They 
were a great success and also won 
prizes in field-trials. There can be no 
doubt that the College Valley is an 
outstanding example of the results of 
scientific breeding for the qualities 
most desired, and that ‘the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating’ can be 


judged by the average number of foxes. 


killed each season, which reflects great 
credit both on the hounds and on the 
master-brain which has brought them 
to such excellence. 

= ee 


CASANOVA HUNT 
Casanova, 

Virginia. 

Established 1909 
Recognized 1910 





On Monday, Nov. 9, the Casanova 
Hunt met at Meetze Station on one of 
the beautiful, warm but tricky, scenting 
days that featured November weather 
in Fauquier County. As we moved off 
no one could have foreseen what an 
unusual day we would have. At the 
start we drew down through Creedmoor 
and in the woods back of Creedmoor 
barns the hounds started to speak in a 
very desultory way. Joint M. F. H.’s 
Hopewell and Tompkins were headed 
through a wire gap into the woods 
when we heard several Tally-Hos be- 
hind us. We didn’t turn in time to see 
the fox, which had peen sighted by M. 
f*. H- Charles H. Tompkins, Jr. but we 
saw and heard hounds streaming out of 
the woods in full cry. The horses were 
all feeling fresh and we make quick 
work of it to a check at the woods’ 
edge, where hounds were brought to 
their noses again. They worked the 
line slowly across the Creedmoor pas- 
ture. Scenting was obviously very poor. 
Still slowly working, hounds carried 
their fox back into the woods and down 
along the run, sometimes in Creedmoor 
and sometimes in Duhallow. The Field 
followed quietly at a leisurely pace and, 
after considerable zig-zagging found 
themselves checked at an empty tenant 
house. Huntsman Cassius Blue was sure 
the fox was in the house, and _ the 
hounds apparently agreed. Excitement 
ran high. Everyone thought it was a 
gray and that we should get him out 
at any cost. The house was surrounded 
by horses and hounds with everyone 
watching to see which way the fox 
would dash. Honorary Whip Howard 
Russell and Bill Gulick were down in 
the small cellar working at the foun- 
dation, stone by stone. The Huntsman 
thought the fox was in the chimney 
and was preparing a long pole to prod 
him out. All of a sudden from under 
the cellar steps, which at the moment 
were unguarded with no hounds in 
sight, a feather light red shadow with 
a warm tipped prush streaked for the 
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thicket- In my excitement I _ yelled 
“there he goes’ but no one believed 
me, and it was seconds before hounds 
were gathered up and brought around 
the corner. J] think everyone thought I 
was still joking when hounds went 
away in a burst. We had another short 
fast run and the fox went to ground on 
Duhallow to give us a good run another 
day.—Field Master Key Russell. 


WEST HILLS 
HUNT CLUB 
Woodland Hills, 
California. 
Established 1949. 
Registered 1950. 





time for 
double celebration among members of 
California’s only hunt club, for it was 
the opening hunt of the 1953 ’54 sea- 


Thanksgiving Day was a 


son. Six couples of hounds, with two 
couples recently imported from Middle- 
burg, met at the William B. Hertz Par- 
amount Ranch. Paramount Ranch is 
located on the outskirts of Los Angeles 
in a beautiful setting, typical of Cali- 
fornia, in rolling country dotted with 
large live oaks, and has been the scene 
of many hunt sequences in motion pic- 
tures. The sun played hide and seek 
behind a light layer of clouds, all of 
which delighted members of the large 
Kield present but proved something of 


a problem to the many newspaper 
photographers on hand, however, the 


day ended up with brilliant warm sun- 
shine. 

Unfortunately M. F. H. Dan Dailey 
wus unable to be present due to the ill- 
ness of his father, but hounds were 
very capably handled by Miss Audrey 
Scott, who acted as master and was as- 
sisted by whips Judy Francisco, Ann 
Mills, and Ann Gessner. The hunt open- 
ed with the picturesque sight of the 
blessing of the hounds by Father Rich- 
ard Harned of Our Lady of the Valley 
Church. The entire scene was one of 
great interest to the many spectators 
and newspaper men. many of whom 
had never before seen hounds in action. 
The laying of the drag was also a source 
of interest to those who had never wit- 


nessed the procedure, and of course 
brought forth many questions from 
newsmen. The sight and sound of 


hounds moving off up a beautiful val- 
ley among the large spreading trees 
eould not help but thrill all those pre- 
sent whether or not they were familiar 
with all the traditions of the chase. 
Hounds made four runs, and although 
the jumps encountered were few and a 
little on the low side, it proved to be a 
most enjoyable day for all participating. 
A most welcome punch bowl was provid- 
ed at the kill by Board of Directors 
member, Nevin Schwien, and everyone 
felt that the West Hills Hunt, which 
was founded in 1948, had started the 
most successful season in its history. 

—Evelyn Hill 
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West Hills Hunt Club (Calif) jeanne 


(Left): Blessing of the hounds by Father Rieh 
(Right): Bob Crews lays the drag. 








Riders during a check, under a live oak tree. Some members of the Field going through typical California 
country. 
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The Field Master, Nino Pepitone in the 
lead as Clyde Kennedy, center, takes a 
jump. 





Punch bowl at the kill. (L. to r.): Joe 
Stanley, (manager of Paramount 
Ranch), Nevin Schwien, Field Master 
Nino Pepitone, Bob Fleishman, Acting 
Master Miss Audrey Scott, Celia Thor- 
sen, William B. Hertz (owner of Para- 
mount Ranch), Capt. Der Merisch, 
Hunt Secretary Mrs. Isabel Young, 
Larry Quinlan (Chairman of hunt com- 
mittee) and George Burns. 








SHAKERAG 
HOUNDS, INC. 
#44 Spring St., N. W., 
Atlanta 3, 

Georgia 

Established 1943. 
Recognized 1950. 





The Shakerag Hounds Cubbing sea- 
son this fall was completely successful. 
Hounds went out through September 
and October regularly twice a week: 
An average of 12 couple of hounds 
were hunted each outing. The cry of 
“Tally Ho” rang through the country 
regularly, with many fox accounted for. 


Early in the fall runs were short but 
fast. Their length increased steadily as 
the condition of the pack improved. By 
time for the opening hunt hounds were 
in top shape and had proved they were 
ready and able to provide superb sport. 


The regular trail clearings, held each 
Saturday afternoon, had opened up the 
country side and cleared much new 
country for the best advantage in stay- 
ing close to hounds. All else that was 
needed for a perfect season was a little 
rain. 


Opening hunt was October 31, a 
warm, dry day. There had been no rain 
in weeks. Twelve and a half couple of 
hounds moved off from Foxdale Farm 
at 8:00 A. M. followed by a Field of 
about 20. 


Hounds worked hard and the field 
saw lots of beautiful hound work. The 
hounds hit several cold lines and trail- 
ed well in the swamps and along the 
creek bottoms. When the fox headed 
for high ground, dust obscured the scent 
and hounds couldn’t maintain the line. 
They wouldn’t stop trying and the 
Field saw some _ beautiful hunting. 
Everyone was satisfied with the work 
of the industrious pack and proud of 
the condition in which Huntsman Bolly 
Branham had the pack. 


The drought continued several weeks 
and a ban was imposed on hunting un- 
til it rained. Finaliy the rains came; in 
time to make Thanksgiving day ideal. 

The pack, 12 couples, moved off 
from Dudley’s Barn promptly at 8:00 
A. M. Huntsman Branham cast hounds 
into the woods to the south-east of the 
Barn and swung around to draw up 
river. Within 15 minutes hounds had 
a good line and jumped a big grey im- 
mediately. They ran him in a tight cir- 
cle in Bill Wilson’s for about 30 minu- 
tes. While the Field was sitting in a 
large corn field waiting to see which 
way hounds would turn, the big grey 
leapt from the woods, raced between 
horses across the field and into the 
woods with hounds in full cry close be- 
hind. The quarry continued his doubl- 
ing, twisting and circling for another 
ten minutes then proke up the river 
and to the north. After a rapid dash of 
about 15 minutes he went to ground in 
a large slab pile. Satisfied with the 
sport and wanting to have the game 
fellow to hunt again, the Huntsman 
picked up his hounds and cast them 
across the road into the woods along 
Dick’s creek. 

Giving horses and riders put brief 
reprieve, the pack picked up another 
line and jumped again almost imme- 
diately. This time Mr. Reynard made a 
bee-line into Gillstraps, took a few 
quick circles and doubled back into 
Boyd’s. A few members of the Field 
who picked just the right spot to wait, 
viewed again as the fox crossed Gill- 
strap’s road. After an hours run, the 
pack lost in Boyd's far up on Dick’s 
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Creek, as the wind came up hard and 
strong. It was a tired, happy Field that 
fought the plistering wind back to hot 
coffee and a welcome breakfast, with 
many exciting tales of the morning to 
impart to the guest.—Dot Laird 
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CHAGRIN VALLEY 
HUNT 

Gates Mills, 

Ohio 

Established 1908 
Recognized 1909. 





On Thanksgiving Day the Chagrin 
Valley Hunt held its annual drag, an 
institution begun forty-eight years ago 
by Windsor White. The meet was at 
County line and Dines. A large Field 
of about 60 turned out, many of whom 
seldom ride to hounds during the sea- 
son; notably Tom Jones, mounted on a 
well-mannered grey mare who stayed 
with the first flight the whole way. We 
missed our Field Master, Lulu Hum- 
phrey, who was unfortunately ground- 
ed with a broken shoulder, and The 
Honorable Secretary of the Treasury, 
George M. Humphrey. 

Bob White and Bud Humphrey laid 
the drag and were given but a scant six 
minute getaway to insure a fast drag. 
Courtney Burton, M. F. H., on his Mid- 
night Train made it just that too. The 
first run took us northeast through the 
Bishops Woods, across Dines’ and into 
the Wevers’ where we checked. The 
going was rough and muddy mostly 
through woods. Hounds were going at 
such a clip that many riders did not 
notice exactly where we went. In fact 
at the first check it was discovered that 
more than half of the Field were no 
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longer with us, and as Mr- Burton set 
out to find them we saw them coming 
down the road. One riderless horse ap- 
peared belonging to Al Wood. The lat- 
‘ter had not been hurt however, when 
his grey had fallen down with him in 
the slippery going. On the second run 
we temporarily lost Laddie Andahazy 
when his child’s pony straddled a jump 
with him. The third run took us 
through Bell Vernon where_ Bill 
Downie, who was helping to whip in, 
bought some real estate after losing 
control of Mr. Tom Morton’s dun horse. 
The line was still fast but the going 
was considerably better as we crossed 
the old hunter trial course, crossed 
Caves Road into the woods, and ended 
up in Wigmores. This last run took toll 
of two more as Pascal Sawyer’s grey 
fell over a fence and Art Newman on 
kigaro fell over him. Fortunately neith- 
er of the riders nor the horses were 
hurt. First in behind Mr. Burton after 
the fast hour and a half drag was Frat 
Vilas on patrick 0. D. aud Miss Martha 
White on her imported mare Bridget. 
The field then repaired to the Circle W 
tack room for a much needed eggnog 
served by Dr. and Mrs. Robert Stock- 
ton.-—--M. P. 
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Successful Joint Meet 


Held By Bridlespur and 
Mission Valley Hunts 


Elsie Scherck 

Everything combined to make the 
fifth renewal of the week end fox hunt 
in Mexico, Missouri, a huge success for 
the Bridlespur’s joint meeting with the 
Mission Valley Hunt. After a month of 
dry, warm weather, just the right 
amount of rain came along two days in 
advance to make conditions perfect for 
hunting on Saturday and Sunday, Nov- 
ember 21st and 22nd. 

At 2:00 p. m. Saturday, Henry 
Rohde, huntsman of the Bridlespur, 
moved off with sixteen and one-half 
couple, including eleven and one-half 
of his own, and six couples of the Mis- 
sion Valley hounds. Joe Linder, hunts- 
man for Mission Valley, assisted Henry 
in hunting the hounds. 

Joint-Master, Andrew J. Shinkle, 
turned over the master’s duties for the 
two days to Mr. Walter G. Staley of 
Mexico, who made the arrangements 
for the outing. Mr. Shinkle acted as 
Field Master, sharing the duties with 
Mrs. George H. Bunting, Jr-, Joint- 
Master of the Mission Valley Hunt. Be- 
hind them came a Field of over 60, in- 
cluding members of the two Hunts, 
young ladies from Stephens College, 
and other guests. 

Thanks to a convenient net work of 
roads, scores of friends and relatives 
followed the hunt by automobile. 

In the early part of the afternoon 
the scent apparently was not too good. 
As we drew southward up the broad 
valley of South Fork our hopes were 
twice raised as hounds spoke with some 
excitement, but they gave up after a 
few moments. 

As we turned northward on the east 
side of the valley an unusual incident 
took place in full view of the Field. 
when a big red a few feet in front of 
the hotly pursuing hounds ran smack 
into a woven wire fence and bounced 
off it like a ball. He recovered and 
slipped through the wire with inches to 
spare, but then. probably due to embar- 
rassment, quickly hid himself by going 
to earth. 

Our disappointment in the short run 
did not last long as hounds proceeded 
to find and push another red fox out of 
the big Indian woocs on the old Sims 
place. He most obligingly headed west- 
ward, viewed by many in the field, and 
carried horses and hounds at full speed 
down the broad slope to South Fork. 
After crossing the creek the line ran 
south and west some three-quarters of 
a mile to the vicinity of Washington 
School where hounds were at fault. At 
this point, with darkness fast closing 
in, the hounds were lifted 

A tired and hungry crowd of fox 
hunters, friends and relatives made 
short work of a barbecued steak din- 
ner at a near-by club house later that 
evening: ; 

The next morning at 9:30 practical- 
ly every guest in the town’s hotels and 
motels turned out at Huntingfield 
Farm’s stables to resume the week end 
hunt. This proved to be a beautiful day 
in spite of dire predictions. Again we 
drew up the valley of South Fork, this 
time staying on the west side of the 
creek. 

At about ten o’clock our pilot who 
was to give us the most exciting run 
yet this season was found in Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s south forty, a wooded pasture. 
Slowly, but surely, the hounds crept 
upon the line until by the time they 
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reached the south edge of the property 
they were in full cry. We had no time 
to lose as we hurried after them to- 


ward Washington School house, then 
eastward through the heavily wooded 


creek bottom. The hounds went quickly 
through the woods and due east across 
the wide bottom land to the distant 
wooded hillside which they ran through 
without a pause. Then they flew north 
at top speed down the big open ridge 
of the old Sims place. By this time 
huntsmen and field were racing with 
all they had to keep within hearing of 
the hounds as we dashed down the open 
ridge through the [Indian woods and 
down the hill toward the branch. At 
this point our pilot turned west, ap- 
parently on the next leg of a large circle 
he was making, and, incidentally, he 
could not have chosen a better course 
for the pleasure of the Field. Three or 
four hundred yards ahead he was view: 
ed by whipper-in Walter Staley, Jr., 
only thirty or forty yards ahead of the 
lead hounds fast gaining on him. How- 
ever, a moment later he disappeared 
into the brush and all trace of him and 
the scent suddenly vanished. But the 
ten hardy souls left on the Field at this 
time were glad to give him a chance to 
run another day, and the horses a 
chance to catch their breath. It had 
been a point of some four or five miles, 
most of it at a fast gallop. The 10 who 
were still with hounds were: Walter 
Staley, Andrew Shinkle, Franck Kaiser, 
Miss Joan Gross, Robert Brooke, Dr. 
Cyril Costello, James Human, Mrs. 
Robert Peggs, Miss Sissy Hind, Miss 
Betty Bodge. 

A half-hour later, after the lost and 
scattered Field had regrouped itself, 
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the hounds were cast ulong the east 
side of Beaver Dam creek and shortly 
were running what appeared by its 
actions to be a gray fox. It persisted 
in circling around in the brush and 
after a time the hounds gave up and 
were lifted, to be cast back in the woods 
on the Sims place. Drawing blank there 
we crossed the ridge and moved down 
a wooded hillside toward South Fork 
and then north to a point about one- 
half mile from the kennel. There 
hounds were lifted and were being tak- 
en in for a well earned rest when they 
stumbled across another big red sun- 
ning himself on a weedy hillside. They 
flew across the next ridge and into the 
woods again, but were shortly at fault, 
which gave huntsman Rohde an op- 
portunity to lift them and get them in. 
After all, they had to be returned to 
St. Louis and Kansas City yet that day. 

Following two days of wonderful 
hunting every one ended up at the 


home of Mr. and Mrs: Staley for a hunt 
breakfast as the final event of a full 
week end. 
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Equitation 





Colleges and Universities Including Equitation 
In Their Physical Education Programs 





Dr. D. 


The directors of the Physical Edu- 
cation Departments in our Colleges and 
Universities are beginning to think 
about the advantages of an equitation 
project as a feature of their physical 
education programs for students. Pio- 
neers in this movement are Stephens 
College and Christian College both at 
Columbia, Missouri. For years. Miss 
Annie Lawson was in charge of the 
equitation program at Stephens, which 
under her leadership expanded and 
popularized its equitation program so 
much among the students that today 
college authorities everywhere regard 
Stephens College as an outstanding 
leader in equitation work. Under Miss 
Shirley Drew, Miss Lawson’s successor, 
the equitation work has gone steadily 
forward 

Part of the equitation plant at Ste- 
phens is a big riding arena, a building 
which would adorn any campus and be 
an addition to the physical plant of ans 
county or state fair grounds in this 
country. The main stable, of brick 
construction, houses thirty-two head of 
saddle horses. Other barns house eigh- 
teen head. The main barn is: about 
the last word in modern conveniences 
and accomodations, featuring roomy, 
comfortable stalls, tack room, lockers, 
shower room, toilets and a small class- 
room. 

In 1952, when I last visited Step- 
hens College, classes were being con- 
ducted not only in the main arena but 
also in three outside arenas. 

I watched the instructional work for 
beginners, for intermediates, and for 
advanced students. In addition to in- 
struction in the riding of three gaited 
and five gaited horses, students were 
being taught to ride hunters and jump- 
ers. The completeness of the physical 
plant and the fine teaching staff ex- 
plain why girls from all over the Unit- 
ed States enroll for the equitation work 
at Stephens College. On one occasion 
when I spoke to the Prince of Wales 
Club at Stephens College there were 
girls present on that occasion from 382 
states in this country. 

When the equitation project at Ohio 
State actually got under way, in the 
fall quarter of 1946, thirty five girls 
were enrolled. Since that time includ 
ing the present fall quarter 1953, there 
have been 1282 girls enrolled in the 
equitation classes at Ohio State. Ninety 
three girls are enrolled this present 


autumn quarter 


J. Kays 


The growth in enrollment in equita- 
tion classes at Ohio State is proof of 
the great interest in the work. The aus- 
pices under which classes are held are 
somewhat primitive because all classes 
must be held out of doors. There is 
no heated coliseum to house equitation 
classes at Ohio State, hence the work 
is given only in the spring, summer and 
autumn quarters. Classes have to be 
discontinued during the inclement win- 
ter months of December, January and 
February. . 

When the work started at Ohio State 
University in 1946, the quarterly fee 
per student was twenty dollars. In 
1952 the fee was increased to $25.00 
per student. But this increase in fees 
did not dull the enthusiasm of the stud- 
ents for this phase of physical educa 
tion. Ninety three students, the peak 
number since the work began. are en- 
rolled this autumn quarter. Boys as 
well ag girls would enroll for this work 
if Ohio State University had the facili- 
ties for handling greater numbers. 

Students in the equitation work can 
earn one credit per quarter in satisfy- 
ing their physical education require 
ments toward graduation. Three credits 
constitute the maximum number they 
may earn in the equitation phase of 
physical education. 

Ohio State owns 15 head of equita- 
tion horses. Equitation classes are held 
9 to 12 A. M. and 1 to 4 P. M., 4 days 
a week. The project is a joint project 
conducted under the combined auspices 
ot the Department of Animal Science 
and the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion. The Animal Science Department 
feeds, waters and cleans out after the 
horses, takes care of the tack and has 
the responsibility of having the horses 
ready for all classroom sessions. The 
physical education department pays the 
instructional costs as well as the feed 
anl labor costs ineident to carrying on 
this project. 

At the present time there are about 
10 Universities or Senior Colleges in 
twenty-three different states in this 
country which feature equitation as a 
part of their physical education pro- 
oram. There are also a number of 


Junior Colleges which feature the 
work. 
The work continues to grow. The 


equitation classes at the night horse 
show at the Ohio State Fair in 1953 
were the best in the history of the 
Buckeye exhibit. At Hendersonville. 


North Carolina, where I judged a year 
ago, the Equitation classes were as good 
as I’ve ever seen. Eight or ten sum- 
mer camps near Hendersonville feature 
equitation projects and when the boys 
and girls bring their mounts to Hen- 
dersonville on a competitive basis, the 
interest in riding reaches a high pitch 
There are dozens of parallel instances 
at other shows in America. 

The American Horse Shows Associa- 
tion reports the greatest interest ever 
in equitation classes at loeal, state and 
national shows, 

It is true that work horses have been 
replaced by tractors and trucks. But 
there are more people riding horse 
back in this country today then ever 
in the history of the business. Which 
proves that thousands of people still 
believe that ‘‘there isn’t anything so 
good for the inside of a man as the 
outside of a horse.’’ 

‘) 


Arreton Farm 


Although it had snowed the week be- 
fore, Arreton Farm had a_ beautiful 
day with the temperature in the low 
60’s for their first horse show. The 
elusses were all filled, with entries 
from many nearby stables. Carol Cloke 
ou her saddle horse Pride ’n Joy cap- 
tured the championship only a_ few 
points ahead of Julie Hedges and her 
horse Spud. The Junior Essex Troop 
were at their best all day and took the 
Stable Trophy. The climax of the show 
was the green hunter class, the last 
class of the afternoon, in which the 
horses must have been too green, as 
only two out of eight finished, the 
others having either thrown their ri- 
ders or ran completely off the course. 
The judge was forced to award only 
two ribbons. This successful show was 
organized entirely by, juniors and, was 
held on the beautiful property of the 
Michael A. Stillmans. 

PLACE: Roseland, N. J. 
TIME: November 16 
JUDGES: Mrs. J. Y. G. Walker, Jr., 

Schenck. 

CHAMPIONSHIP—Pride 'n Joy, Carol Cloke. 

Res.: Spud, Jullie Hedges. 


STABLE TROPHY—Junior Essex Troop 
Res.: Montclair Riding Club. 


Henrietta 


SUMMARIES 

Horsemanship, 10-14—1. Carol Barnard; 2 
Carlyle Lind; 3. Jon Lommerin; 4. Penny Haskell 
Bridle path hack-—1. MacDonalds Mischief, Nina 
Curley; 2. Pride ‘n Joy, Carol Colke; 3. Dark 
Knight, Carlyle Lind; 4. Aunt Melissa, Penny 
Haskell 

Pony hunter hack—-1. Count of Monte Cristo 
Gail Williamson; 2. Christman Holly, Carroll 
Tiernan; 3. Honey B., Suzy Braddock: 4. Dappled 
Delight, Judy Zillessen;: 5. Little Cloud, Arreton 


to 11—1. Gail Williamson; 2 
3. Suzy Braddock; 4. Judy 





hack Ike, Arm Riding Schoo! 
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Barbara . Worth Stables 


Balbriggan, Mrs. ‘Don Dodge up, was a blue ribbon 
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winner at the Fresno County and Madera County Fair horse shows. 


Horse Shows 
Continued From Page 20 


MacDonalds Mischief; 3. Sandy, Arreton Farm; 
4. Aunt Melissa. 

Hunter seat horsemanship—i. Julie Hedges; 2. 
PFC Hilton Jervey; 3. Pvt. Bart Zazzeli; 4. PFC 
Peter Haigh. 

Working hunter—i. Deuces Wild, Junior Essex 
Troop; 2. Black Satin, Junior Essex Troop; 3. 
Nora, Junior Essex Tygoop; 4. Main Switch, Home- 
stead Stables. 

Teams of three—il. Junior Essex Troop; 2. 
Junior Essex Troop; 3. Arreton Farm. 

Henry Bergh trophy—i. PFC Peter Andre; 2 
Karen Woeilfle: 3. Maj. Malcolm Jack; 4. Gill 
Brisbane. 

Pair class—i. Nimrod, Wheatmans Lady, Arre- 
ton Farm; 2. Pride ’n Joy; Spud, Julie Hedges: 
3. Dusty, Bucky Scholderer; Future, Rupert 
Hauser; 4. Dappled Delight; Merrylegs, Karin 
DeCamp. 

Bareback horsemanship—1. Carol Cloke; 2. 
Julie Hedges; 3. Carol Barnard; 4. Jon Lommerin. 

Green hunter—1. Sandy; 2. Main Switch. 

fh. 


Ashantee Riding Club 


The Ashantee Riding Club started 
its third year of winter horse shows, 
and the first one was the biggest in 
the series. Twenty-three horses in the 
novice jumpers elass and 20 entries in 
the working hunter class—clagsses like 
that make a sizable show. Oklahoma, 
owned and ridden by Tony Gorgon of 
Syracuse, won the knock-down-and-out 
class but not until three jump-offs had 
oceurred. This was Mr. Gorgon’s first 
appearance at a show in the Valley. 
Roger Young won the jumper sweep- 
stakes with his Never Again edging 
out Tony Gorgon’s Oklahoma. 





SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Mike Kelley 


TIME: November 29. 
JUDGES: Dr. and Mrs. Chasse}l 


SUMMARIES 

Open pleasure hacks—1l. Tibbett's Hill, Mrs. C. 
Z. Case; 2. Little Irish, Toddy Messler; 3. Sailer’s 
Impression, Jack Frohm; 4. Goblet, Robert Dygert. 

Novice jumpers—l. What Know, Rita Pepiot: 
2. Little Echo, Sally Forman; 3. Replica, San 
Joy Farms; 4. Royal Lady, Leland Gardner. 

Horsemanship, 12 yrs. and under—1. Ann Jean 
Murray; 2. Toddy Messler; 3. Carolyn Marrow; 
4, Jackie Harris. 

Hunter hacks—1. Strideaway, Elizabeth Ginth- 
er; 2. Tibbett’s Hill; 3. Sailor's Impression; 4. 
Sky’s Duplicate, William Faugh. 

Open jumpers—1. Blue Fern, John Vass; 2. 
Dumlin King, San Joy Farms; 3. Never Again. 
Roger Young: 4. Tiny Lady, Fran Snyder. 

Children’s jumpers—i. Littie Miss. Jackie Harris: 


2. Little Irish; 3. Little Echo; 4. Amber, Mrs. C. 
Z. Case. 

Working hunters—l. Red Gate, Jack Vass; 2. 
Good News, J. J. Bartlett; 3. Lucky Nose, Jimmy 
Forman; 4. Peter Piper, Jack Frohm. 

Knock-down-and-out—1. Oklahoma, Tony Gor- 
gon; 2. Blue Fern, 3. Dumlin King; 4. Black 
Cloud, Thomas Trott. 

Conformation hunters—l. Tibbett’s Hill; 2. 
Jomen, William P. Wadsworth; 3. Luir D’Or, 
Elizabeth Ginther; 4. Breezemate, Jack Frohm. 

Local children’s pleasure horse—l. Gray Lady, 
Elaine Knight; 2. Nutmeg, Pattie Juynt; 3. Trave- 
ler, Mrs. C. Z. Case; 4. Amber. 

Bridle trail hack—1. Gray Lady: 2. Goblet; 3. 
Peter Piper; 4. Tibbett’s Hill. 

Jumper sweepstakes—l. Never Again; 2. Okls- 
homa; 3. Blue Fern; 4. Plain Fair. 

fi. 


Boulder Brook 


The almost unheard of happened at 
Boulder Brook this fall—the weather 
was good for both days—though the 
snow the night pefore had everyone 
expecting the worst. That was just one 
of the nice things about the show this 
year, as it ran off surprisingly quickly 
for the number of classes held, for 
which many thanks for the efficient 
judging that comes from a thorough 
knowledge of subject. 

Always a terrific jumping show—this 
year was better than ever. Pat Dixon 
on Injun Joe and Miss Nancy Clapp on 
Peg’s Pride went to 6’-0” in the knock- 
down-and-out, with that great Palo- 
mino horse coming out on top. As 
though the individual classes did not 
have enough excitement, there was the 
race for points for the year between 
Injun Joe and Andante. The results 
are not final yet but it looks as though 
Dave Kelley with Leon Haymond’s 
Andante will pe the champ. Peg’s Pride 
was there to win it all again and take 
the tricolor, as he and Miss Nancy 
Clapp have done so often. The reserve 
slot was close and hard fought for to 
the very end when Bedford clinched it 
with his win in the stake. Andante, 
Bernie Mann’s Riviera Mann, and Injun 
Joe of Millarden Farms were all with- 
in reach. 

Shown in poth divisions, Gold Coin, 
that good looking chestnut of Mrs. 
John Farrell’s was piloted to the work- 
ing crown py Billy Steinkraus- He was 
also close to the top in the strip classes. 
Gordon Wright’s most honest Royal 
Guard was reserve by getting 2nd to 
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Gold Coin in the stake. Ralph Peter- 
sen’s Sporting Chance, shown by Althea 
Knickerbocker, had some beautiful 
trips to win the open and come in the 
ribbons often. 

Raymond Burr rode Mrs. Joshua Bar- 
ney’s Whirlpin to a stake win and the 
tri-color over Mrs. Appleton’s new 
chestnut Mr. O’Malley, ably ridden by 
Mrs. Nancy Lindsay and Gordon 
Wright. 

Gordon had quite a week end for 
championships, finally finishing off 
with the green working rosette on H. C. 
Filter’s Flare On. Reserve was Dave 
Kelley on Verity, owned by Leon Hay- 
mond, who is, incidentally, horse of the 
vear in this division. 

The horsemanship classes were al- 
inmost completely dominated by a Jersey 
girl who recently became one of Al 
Homewood’s pupils: Miss Patty Read 
won all of her equitation classes and 
the championship, with Michael Plumb 
viving her a close chase for reserve. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Beep 


PLACE: Scarsdale, New York 

TIME: November 28-29. 

JUDGES: John J. McDonald, Daniel Lenehan 
and J. H. Blackwell, hunters and jumpers; 
Miss Jean Corcoran and George Hudson, 
Jumpers; Miss Jean Corcoran and Mrs. John 
J. McDonald, equitation. 

JUMPER CH.: Peg’s Pride, Hutchinson Stables, 
25 pts. 

Res.: Bedford, Millarden Farms, 21 pts. 
CONFORMATION HUNTER CH.: Whirlpin, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Joshua Barney, 13 pts. 
Res.: Mr. O'Malley, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 

Appleton, 11 pts. 

WORKING HUNTER CH.: Gold Coin, Mrs. John 
J. Farrell, 12 pts. 

Res.: Royal Guard, Gordon Wright, 11 pts. 
CHILDREN’S HUNTER CH.: Gray Pari, Beverly 

Hewitsen, 7 pts. 

Res.: Game Cock, George Morris, 6 1-2 pts 
HORSEMANSHIP CH.: (hunter seat)--Patty Read 

Res.: Michael Plumb. 

GREEN WORKING HUNTER CH.: Flare On, H. 
C. Filter, 11 pts. 

Res.: Verity, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Haymond, 

9 1-2 pts. 
SUMMARIES 

Model hunters—1. Mr. O’Malley, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. D. Appleton; 2. Whirlpin, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
J. Barney; 3. Driftwood, Ned Hancock; 4. Rapl- 
dana, Helen Clark. 

Open jumpers—1. Peg’s Pride, Hutchinson 
Stables; 2. Injun Joe, Millarden Farms; 3. Bed- 
ford, Millarden Farms; 4. Kashaplenty, Hutchin- 
son Stables. 

Novice horsemanship—1l. Jody Ragan; 2. Patty 
Arcuni; 3. Merle Cosgrove; 4. John Luhmann; 5. 
Pat Johnson; 6. Kathy O’Brien. 

Limit working hunters—1. Royal Isaich, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Wolf, Jr.; 2. Spur-Benz, Patty Read; 3. 
Bear Jack, Cynthia Stone; 4. Androcles, Dr. and 
Mrs. Jordan Woodcock. 

Limit horsemanship—1l. Bobby Heller; 2. Dick 
Lewisy; 3. Gigi Greason; 4. Ronnie Catalano; 5. 
Eloise King; 6. Jody Ragan. 

Open hunters—1. Whirlpin; 2. Rapidana; 3. Mon- 
mouth Boy, Betts Nashem; 4. Golden Vale, Mrs. 
John Farrell. 

Open jumpers—1. Andante, Mr. and Mrs. Leon 
Haymond; 2. Riviera Rest, Mr. and Mrs. Bernie 
Mann; 3. Kashaplenty; 4. Anore, Mr. and Mrs 
A. Merkel, Sr. 

Open jumpers—i. Peg’s Pride; 2. Why Worry 
Again, Mr. and Mrs. A. Merkel, Sr.; 3. Bedford; 
4. Riviera Mann, Mr. and Mrs. Bernie Mann. 

A. S. P. C. A. Maclayl. Patty Read; 2. Bobby 
Heller: 3. Raymond Walsh; 4. Henry C. Filter, 
Jr., 5. Patsy Ann Smith; 6. Kathy Daly. 

Amateur working hunters—1. Royal Guard, 
Gordon Wright; 2. Gold Coin, Mrs. John Farrell; 
3. Honeybrook, Betts Nashem; 4. Driftwood. 

Open jumpers—1l. Peg’s Pride; 2. Lady Eaves, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Geoly; 3. Lad O’War, Shan- 
non Stables; 4. Little David, Samuel Magid. 

Children’s hunters, Harry Moore Trophy—1. 
Vermillion, Michael Plumb; 2. Gamecock, George 
Morris; 3. Androcles; 4. Mount Merrion, Kathleen 
Rice. 

Open green working hunters—1. Flare On, H. 
Filter; 2. Royal Isaich; 3. Mr. Marshall, Patsy 
Smith; 4. Honeybrook. 

Open jumpers—1. Jack O’Lantern, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leon Haymond; 2. Injun Joe; 3. Andante; 4. 
Peg's Pride. 

Ladies’ hunters—1. Golden Vale, Mrs. John 
Farrell: 2. Mr. O’Malley; 3. Whirlpin; 4. Drift- 
wood. 

Children’s working hunters—1. Student Prince, 

Continued On Page 22 
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Velvet Lassie, Defense 
Indiscretion, Happy Tour 
Canadian Champions 


Broadview 

The Royal Winter Fair, Toronto, 
Canada, celebrated its silver jubilee be- 
tween November 13-21. It was a pan- 
ner show and was acclaimed the best 
on record 

One wonders how much passing years 
improve horses. There no longer seem 
to be horses in the current ranks of 
conformation horses like Holystone, 
Playman or more recently Ermine Coat 
or Spanish Spear. In fact conformation 
hunters at this year’s Royal followed 
the pattern of the same division in the 
States. There were some nice horses to 
be sure: the cream does not seem to 
be so rich as that of the past but on 
the other hand, the general ranks show 
a petter type on the average over the 
past. 

One thing did mark this year’s Royal 
and that was hunter performances. It 
has been said that courses ysed at Can- 
udian shows are more demanding of 


perforinance ability. The Royal’s hunter 


courses have sometimes caused diffi- 
culties for less talented performers but 
there was no want of such talent this 
time. Hunter performances were excel- 
lent. In many events both for confor 
mation and working hunters, there were 
often up to a dozen clean performances 
which left little to choose from. In 
several instances these good perfor- 
maneces required considerable delibera- 
tion on the part of the judges pefore 
they could arrive at their decision. 

It’s a few years since a Canadian 
horse has won the conformation hunt- 
er championship but that is what 
Harold S. Shannon’s mare, Indiscretion, 
was able to accomplish this year. 
What’s more, another Canadian owned 
horse, Miss Lorna Jean Knight’s Berry- 
wood, took the reserve. 

Indiscretion, as her name _ implies, 
is the result of a chance mating of a 
couple of youthful hunters. She _ per- 
formed consistently throughout the 
show to capture four firsts and clinched 
the championship when she placed 2nd 
in the $1,500 ‘‘Perry’’ hunter stake to 
Mrs. Andrew Shinkle’s Seveven from 
Missouri 

In counting it up, we note that Mrs. 
Shinkle’s win with Seveven in the stake 
was the only American victory in the 
conformation division. The picture was 
different in the green and working 
divisions. Miss Peggy Augustus repeat 
ed last year’s success with Defense to 
again take home the working tri-colour 
to Virginia, and this in spite of the fact 
that she didn’t get into the ribbons in 
the $1,500 “McKee” working hunter 
stake. Neither did Rocket, Major G. T. 
Gavford’s well known Ontario perform- 
er, but Rocket earned enough points 
in other events to come up to the re- 
serve spot in the working ranks. 

The working stake, as with other 
events in this division, had some very 
splendid performances, especially 
among the first four which were just 
about perfect and of course, all the 
horses which placed had very good 
rounds. The winner was Silent Saint, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. D. R- Motch 
from Virginia. Second went to Mrs. 
Kdward Spaulding from Pennsylvania. 

The green hunter champion was Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon G. Cardy’s Happy Tour 
with Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Motch’s Spain’s 
Armada in for reserve. These two were 
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closely matched in all their classes but 
Happy Tour earned the edge when he 
won the green middle and heavyweight 
event in which Spain’s Armada did not 
place. Spain’s Armada won the $1,500 
Smallman green hunter’ stake over 
Happy Tour and Mrs. Andrew Shinkle’s 
(nderstudy was 3rd. Understudy at this 
show lived up to his name for he was 
in there pitching all the way but he 
was always just under top placement. 

Classes were well filled in the hunt- 
er sections. The largest entry was 38 
in the lady’s working. topped off by 
Defense. There were 28 in the green 
lightweight and 29 in the green middle 
aud heavyweight, while 33 in the work- 
ing corinthian made a nice turnout. 
Fourteen hunt teams competing for 
the Sir Clifford Sifton memorial trophy 
paraded with Eglinton Hounds before 
the event and made a grand sight. 

As far as number of entries go, hunt- 
er and jumper divisions were down a 
bit from other years, but this seems 
better than 50, 60 or 70 in a elass 
which can make it dreary for even the 
most enthusiastic to watch and further- 
more the dropping off of those surplus 
numbers dropped off the deadwood. 
All other divisions were up in entries. 

The Roval doesn’t offer much for 
children. There were a number of sad- 
dle pony events, some ot which speci- 
fied a child to ride, put only two class- 
es for juniors interested in hunters or 
jumpers. The Sage challenge trophy 
for members of a recognized Branch of 
The Pony Club had 20 entries. This 
was a sort of Prix Caprilli Test in that 
the contestants had to perform a speci- 
fied routine on the flat and then per- 
form over jumps. The Captains of the 
International Jumping Teams were the 
judges. [t took over 2 hours to judge. 
The winner was Miss Elizabeth Ross, 
13 of the Tondon Hunt Branch of The 
Pony Club, riding Goldflake. 

Miss Alice Scott rode Transit to win 
the junior jumping stake, scored under 
I’. FE. I. Rules. Twenty-three competed 
in this class 

If we come to discussing the open 
performance division last, this by no 
means is to indicate it was not a matter 
to enthuse over. The jumping was ex- 
cellent and American horses took all 
the firsts. Velvet Lassie, owned by Mrs. 
Herbert FF. Thomas of Indiana, wound 
up the champion jumper over Mrs. 
Hugh 3arclay’s Balko’s Edge from 
Pulaski, N- Y. These two horses well 
earned their honors with their princi- 
pal threats coming from Fairview 
Farm’s Ping Pong, Max Bonham'’'s Scot- 
tv, A. B. C. Farm’s Black Velvet and 
Flash Stable’s Flash Gordon. 

The $1,500 President’s jumping stake 
was won jby Velvet Lassie with 1-2 
fault. Black Velvet with 1 fault was 
2nd and Balko’s Edge with 2 faults 
was 3rd with Morton W. ‘Cappy’ 
Smith’s Clay Pidgeon 4th with 3 faults. 
The horses mentioned above accounted 
for most of the important placings in 
all jumper events and all are pretty 
well known horses in the U. Ss. A. and 
Canada. 
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Continued From Page 21 
Ronnie Martini; 2. Peter Pan, Wendy Wright; 3 
Sea Mist, Patsy Smith; 4. Could Be, Patty Arcuni 

Hunter hacks—1. Mr. O'Malley; 2. Whirlpin: 3 
Rapidana; 4. Driftwood. 

Open working hunters—i. Sporting Chance. 
Ralph Petersen; 2. Lanikia, Pat Kelley; 3. And 
rocles; 4. Gold Coin. 

Knock-down-and-out—1. Bedford; 2 
Rest; 3. Andante; 4. Riviera Mann. 

Open jumpers—1. Peg’s Pride; 2. Riviera Mann, 
3. Eat N Run, Samuel Magid; 4. Why Worry 
Again 

Amateur hunters—!. Gold Cuin; 2. Mr. O'Malley 

GolGen Vale; 4. Monmouth Boy 

Children’s hacks—l. Grey Pari; 2. Androcles. 
3. Kuskokwin, Boulder Brook Club: 4. Pride of 
the Irish Lane, Kathy Whiteside 

Open green working hunters—1! Verity: 2 
Flare On; 3. Master Mind, Mrs. Frank Fox: 4 
Royal Isaich 

A H. S. A. Medal—!l. Patty Read; 2. Henry 
C. Filter, Jr.; 3. Kathleen Rice; 4. Michae! 
Plumb; 5. Ronnie Martini; 6. Raymond Walsh. 

Working hunter hacks--1. Memory Boy, M: 
and Mrs. A. Maduro; 2. Grey Pari; 3. Verity; 4 
Possum Brook, Samuel Magid 

Children’s jumpers—i1. Smali Change, Samuet 
Magid; 2. Sea Mist; 3. Peter Pan; 4. Ducky 
Diana Drake. 

Open working hunter—1l Memory’ Boy; 4 
Royal Guard; 3. Black Arrow, Mr. and Mrs 
Andrew Murphy; 4. Sporting Chance 

Ladies’ working hunter—1. Mr. Marshall: 
Gold Coin; 3. Sporting Chance; 4. Vermillion 

Open hunter seat, A. G. Homewood trophy 

Patty Read; 2. Patsy Smith; 3. Michael Plumb, 
4. Ronnie Catalano; 5. Kathy Copps: 6. Billy 
Heller 

Open jumpers 
Injun Joe; 4. Anore 

Children's hunters Gamecock 2 Pebb!i 
Hill; 3. Grey Pari; 4. Androcles 

Green working hunter under saddle-—l. Verity 
2. Possum Brook; 3. Mount Merrion: 4. Double 
Trouble, Ralph Petersen 

Continued On Page 23 
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Miss Julia Blodgett presenting trophy to Miss Barbara Russell, who rode Miss 
Nancy Chipman’s Mr. Chips to win the Lake Oswego Hunt Club Hunter Trials. 
This combination also won the coveted Leadbetter trophy in the Portland 
(Ore.) Hunt Club’s annual Thanksgiving Day paper ’chase this year. 


Good Light Reading For 
Younger Set Between 
Ten and Fourteen 


MIG O’ THE MOOR by Nancy Caf- 
frey, illustrated by Jeanne Mellin E. P. 
Dutton and Co., Inc., New York, $2.50. 


If given to a child with the under- 
standing that this is entirely delightful 
fancy, in company with leprechauns 
and banshees, Mig O’ the Moor makes 
good, light reading for the younger 
set between the ages of ten and four- 
teen. 

Nancy Caffrey appears to pe quite 
familiar with horses, horse people and 
riding over jumps. There is quite a lot 
of good sound background information 
about the care of a horse and learning 
to ride and jump, to be gleaned from 
this little book, if a child cares to 
absorb it. 

The tale is of a tremendous grey 
stallion bought in Ireland under rather 
eerie circumstances and brought to 
America by two wily Irish horse deal- 
ers. NO one over here can get along 
with the big horse and he becomes 
poor and downhearted and good-for- 
nothing. He pines away to next to 
nothing until a neighbor’s boy, who has 
been a great disappointment to his 
father up to this time because he was 
terrified of horses, takes to him and 
makes a pet of him. Together the horse 
returns to his old bloom and the bO6y 
conquers his fear of horses and learns 
to ride and jump. The horse is a mira- 
culous and safe jumper and takes good 
eare of the boy. Then the boy deter- 
mines to ride the big grey in the Gold 
Cup, and the pair train rigorously. The 
horse to peat is ridden by the boy’s 
father, who had previously disowned 
him, and had venomously informed him 
that he was out to win at any cost. 
There is a fairly good racing sequence 
with, of course, father and son racing 
neck and neck for the last fence. The 
father tries to foul the boy but has a 
pad fall himself instead, and the boy 
gallops on to win. Then the boy rushes 
back to where his father has fallen and 


they are reunited, the boy having 
proven his worth by winning. The horse 
has apparently accomplished his pur- 
pose of saving another good Irishman 
from purgatory, so that night there is 
a flash fire in the barn in which noth- 
ing is destroyed except the mysterious 
big grey stallion who goes up in smoke 
and presumably is wafted back to his 
beloved Ireland. 

For the most part Mig O’ the Moor is 
pretty well done and should be enjoyed 
by many children, whether or not they 
are ardent horse fans. Jeanne Mellin’s 
illustrations in black and white are 
zood and show a technical knowledge 
of horses and riding. 


—Ethel Beck Conrad 
0 
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Knock-down-and-out—l. Injun Joe; 2. Peg's 
Pride; 3. Bedford; 4. Andante. 

Green working hunter stake—l. Master Mind: 
2. Flare On; 3. Verity; 4. Beau Jack. 

Hunter stake—l. Whirlpin; 2. Driftwood; 3 
Golden Vale; 4. Monmouth Boy. 

Working hunter stake—1. Gold Coin; 2. Royal 
Guard; 3. Lanikia; 4. Black Arrow. 

Jumper stake—l. Bedford; 2. Riviera Miss; 3. 
Andante; 4. Peg’s Pride; 5. Anore; 6. Kasha- 
plenty. 


Buffalo Saddle and Bridle 
Club 


The first in a series of shows known 
as the inter-city horse shows was held 
in Buffalo. The Buffalo Saddle and 
Bridle Club and the Ashantee Riding 
Club will sponsor a series of small 
schooling shows this winter, a show 
will be held in Avon and in Buffalo 
once a month. Championships will be 
awarded at the end of the show season 
to the horse or rider accumulating the 
most points in each division. 





SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Michael Kelley 


PLACE: Buffalo, N. Y. 
TIME: November 22. 
JUDGE: Kurt Vadder. 


SUMMARIES 
Horsemanship 12 years and under—1. 
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Sehmidt, 2. Ann Jean Merrer; 3. Susan Intrator; 
4. Joanne Cushman. 

Horsemanship 12-18—-1. Peter Schmidt; 2. Sarah 
Benton; 3. Holly Fisher; 4. Laurie Sorenson. 

Novice jumpers—l. Light Up, Charlie Hawks; 
2. Miss Cindy, Elton Bream; 3. Replica, San Joy 
Farms; 4. Slippers, Roger Young. 

Open jumpers—l. Blue Fern, John Vass; 2. 
Slippers; 3. Never Again, Roger Young; 4. Ethel 
M, San Joy Farms. 

Children’s jumpers—1l. Shamrock, Laurie Soren- 
son; 2. Painted Lady, Sarah Benton; 3. Jack 
Frost, Jerry Jacobs. 

Knock-down-and-out—1 
King, San Joy Farm; 3. Never Again; 4. 
Day, B. Merle. 

Jumper sweepstakes—1l. Blue Fern; 2. Dunlin 
King: 3. What-a-Day; 4. Good News, J. J. Bart- 
lett 

Horsemanship over jumps—1l. Sarah Benton; 2. 
Laurie Sorenson; 3. Thelma Bradford; 4. Joanne 
Cushman 

Hunter hacks—1. Sky's Question Mark, William 
Faugh; 2. Miss Cindy; 3. Shamrock. 

Working hunters—1. Good News; 2 
Ethel M; 4. Shamrock. 


Cornell Saddle Club 


The Cornell Saddle Club held its Zirst 
fall horse show on Saturday, November 
14, at the Cornell Riding Hall. The ten- 
inch snow fall of the preceding week- 
end had melted and fine weather pre- 
vailed. 

May Day, owned by J. H. Bruner of 
Elmira and ridden by Mr. Bruner, Miss 
Frieda Kinner, and Miss Laurel Kin- 
caid, was the outstanding winner of 
the day. The easy going chestnut mare 
was judged ist in working hunters, cor- 
formation hunters, and open pleasure 
hacks. She placed in many other class- 
es. 

Probably the most interesting class 
in the show was the children’s jump- 
ers. Eight horses jumped off for 1st 
place. In a second jump-off, with the 
jumps at 3’-9”’, Willow, ridden by James 
Rogers, won out. 

The entire show was marked by keen 
competition and big classes. 


Blue Fern; 2. Dunlin 
What-a- 


Replica; 3. 





SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
George L. Winter 


PLACE: Ithaca, New York. 
TIME: November 14. 
JUDGES: Harold Shepard and Dr D D. 
Delahanty. 
SUMMARIES 

Open pleasure hack—l. May Day, J. H. Brun- 
er; 2. Sailor’s Impression, Rufus Wesson; 3. 
Jungfrau, Mrs. Edward Harris; 4. Pixie, Stirlin 
Harris. 

Novice jumpers—1. Oklahoma, Robert Kane; 2. 
Easter Wave, Ruth Willard; 3. Breezemate, Mrs. 
R. Messler; 4. Cherry Liz, Mrs. Leverett Salton- 
stall, Jr. 

Horsemanship, 14 and under—1!. Susan McKin- 
non; 2. Barbara Hastings; 3. Jackie Conta; 4. 
James Rogers. 

Hunter hack—1. Willow, Mrs. Elizabeth Rogers; 
2. May Day; 3. Cherry Liz; 4. Mountain Lad, 
Cornell University. 

Open jumpers—i. Play Fair, Cloyd Stone; 2. 
Oklahoma; 3. What-a-Day, Ken Merle; 4. May 
Day. 

Children’s jumpers—1. Willow; 2. May Day; 3. 
Breezemate; 4. Briar Lad, Barbara Hastings. 

Horsemanship over 14—1. Rachel Stritzinger; 2. 
Becky Kincaid; 3. Joel Block; 4. Ruth Willard. 

Knock-down-and-out—1. Play Fair; 2. Gentle- 
man Jim, Stirlin Harris; 3. Oklahoma; 4. What-a- 
Day. 

Conformation hunters—1. May Day; 2. Jung- 
frau; 3. Breezemate; 4. Cherry Liz. 

Jumper sweepstakes—1. Oklahoma; 2. What- 
a-Day: 3. Peter Piper, Marcia Gierspeck; 4. 
Play Fair. 

Working hunters—1. May Day; 2. Jungfrau; 3. 
Breezemate; 4. Peter Piper. 


VIRGINIA 


8 room house, bath, cottage, stable, 16 
acres $16,500.00 

500 acre Cattle Farm, brick house 10 rooms, 
guest house, barns, 2 silos etc $75,000.00 
Modern brick house 4 bedrooms, 3 baths, 
paneled den, servants qtrs etc, 29 acres 
$40,000.00. 

230 acres, 6 room house, wonderful views 
$28,500. 

Write for folder of ‘Virginia Properties’ 


IAN S. MONTGOMERY & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 
Virginia 
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Canadian Horse Shows 
Assn. Approves F. E. I. 
Rules For 54 Season 


Discussion at both Class A and Class B 
meetings of the Canadian Horse Shows 
Association annual gathering in Toron- 
to on Noy. 16th centered round F. E. I. 
rules but continuance of the rules was 
approved for another year by majority 
vote. Any show which wishes to oper- 
ate under other rules may do so how 
ever by application for permission 

Several objections to F. E. I. were 
put forward on the grounds of the time 
allowance for jumpoffs but it was ex- 
plained that this was due to misunder 
standing of the rules. Mrs. Dorinda 
Hall Holland of London, Ont., pointed 
out the Show committee sets the time 
allowance not the Rule Book and it is 
the flexibility of F. E. I. rules which 
contributes so much to a smooth-run- 
ning show. Spectators found it easier 
to follow the judging and there were 
very distinct advantages for interna- 
tional competition. 

“It seems to me,” said Mrs. Hall 
Holland,” that if a big horse show like 
Rotterdam in Holland, operating under 
KF. KE. I. rules had to build 5,000 extra 
seats to accommodate the crowds then 
perhaps if we can educate and enter 
tain our crowds maybe we'll have to 
build bigger stands too”’. 

Captain L. J. MeGuinness, Vice 
Chairman of the International Competi- 
tion Committee instanced the success 
of this year’s Canadian International 
Team, a suecess which he attributed 
largely to their training under F. FE. I. 
rules. 

Adoption of an H-type measuring 
stick with a sliding base which is offi- 
cial for measurements at U. S. shows 
was seconded by Mr. W. Weaver, who 
had originally suggested a fixed stick 
of the same type for Shetland and Har- 
ness Pony classes. 

Following the submissions at both 
meetings it was decided to retain the 
KF. E. I. rules. Delegates considered 
they would do much to improve show 
operation from a smooth-running view- 
point and help young riders coming up. 
It was felt that this year, with beter 
understanding and wider dissemina- 
tion of information the advantages of 
the F. E. I. rules would be better un- 
derstood. 

Mrs. K. I. Campbell of the Maritimes 
asked where the reins should be attach- 
ed to the bridles in the Ladies’ Harness 
Pony class. Dr. Watson thought that 
in the Ladies’ Class it should be in the 
half bit provided the chain was not too 
tight. 

Mrs. Campbell asked if handgrips 
were permitted. The Chairman said 
handgrips ure not permitted of any 
type and that the reins should be at- 
tached to the ring, not the bar. 

Major Gaytord, Chairman of the 
Hunter Committee raised the subject 
of green hunters being shown in the 
Fall and then barred the following 
venr under the rule. He suggested 
an age limit of six years was unsatis- 
factory because a green horse off the 
race track had to have a chance to show 
in open classes first. 

Dr. Chassel felt the only answer was 
the A. H. S. A. Rule. A 38-year-old can 
show green for three years. After that 
he can only show green for one year. He 
supported the Rule because he felt 
the hunter industry depended on a 
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fresh crop of young horses coming up 
every year, or else a green horse. 

Dr. Bovaird considered that, in view 
of the difficulties applying particularly 
to smaller shows the rule should ap- 
ply only to the larger shows in the 
Hast After some discussion the mat- 
ter was referred back to the Rules Com- 
mittee on a motion by Major Gayford. 
The Directors approved submissions 
made at the general meetings for in- 
creases in Class A and Class B member- 
ships to bring them more in line with 
those of the A. H. S. A. and provide 
the necessary finances for the Associa- 
tion offices to operate. Annual publica- 
tion of the Rule Book was approved 
with a target date set for the next edi- 
tion of March Ist. 

Names of directors approved previ- 
ously at Zone meetings were submitted 
aus nominations at the annual meeting. 
At the Director’s meeting which follow- 
ed the annual meeting. Mr. Henry J. 
Price of Toronto was elected President 
by unanimous vote. The great con- 
tribution made by the retiring presi- 
dent. Mr. J. Lance Rumble to the As- 
sociation was recognized by his elec- 
tion to the new office of Honorary 
President. 

New Zone Chairmen, who are also 
ex-officio Vice Presidents of the As- 
sociation inelude: George Jacobsen, 
Montreal; Mrs. K. I. Campbell, Rothe- 
say. N. B.; D. W. Samuel, Vancouver, 
B. C.; E. D. MeGugan, London, Ont. 
Zone three, which was under the chair- 
manship of the late Clifford Sifton, is 
now being reorganized. 

The Board of Directors also decided 
to sereen the panel of judges and 
charge a $5 annual registration fee. 
Committees will be substantially the 
same as last year in the reappointment 
of members but will be enlarged and 
broadened to give better representation 
and effectiveness. —H. J. Price 
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Entries Lacking At 
Metamora Hunt Hunter 
Trials Because of Weather 


This was the silver anniversary of 
the amateur hunter trials held by the 
Metamora Hunt. With the perversity 
which Dame Nature exhibits, no doubt 
to try the mettle of true fox hunters, an 
otherwise exemplary fall season was 
interrupted by an all day downpour. 
As a result, many horses remained in 
their stalls rather than be put to the 
risk of slippery going so early in the 
hunting season. The friendly but earn- 
est rivalry of M. F. H. Ben Colman and 
ex-M. F. H. William R. Clark, with a 
corporal’s guard of other die-hards, 
assured enough competition to give 
good sport to the yery, very wet gallery 
which stood by to enjoy the mud. 


CORRESPONDENT 
Edward C. Parker 
PLACE: Oxford, Mich 
TIME: September 19. 
JUDGE: Richard M. Carver 


SUMMARIES 
Green hunters—-1!. Top Eighty. Martha Mce- 
Donald; 2. Cloqueta, Skaphe Hill Farm: 3. Shaw- 
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nee, Mrs. G. J. Graham; 4. Mutiny, Spring River 
Farm 

Thoroughbred working hunters-—-1. Tour Ge 
Mrs. E. S. Nichols; 2. Kinmount, Charlotte D 
Nichols; 3. Renra, Spring River Farm; 4. Quic 
Nip, Mary E. Caseniser. 

Other than Thoroughbred working hunters—1 
Colleen, Ben Colman; 2. Fast Time, Ben Colman: 
3. Spanish Star, Ann Higbie; 4. Country Gentle 
man, Mrs. G. J. Graham. 

Pairs of hunters—1. Kinmount; Tour Ge: 2 
Fast Time; Hunters Creek, Sally McDonald 

Corinthian hunters—1!. Kinmount; 2. Fast T 
3. Tour Ge; 4. Colleen 

Teams of hunters—1. Fast Time; Hunters Creek 
Top Eighty: 2. Renra; Traveler, Tweedledum 
Spring River Farm 

Hunters ridden by professionals—1. David Kir! 

2. Willam Queen: 3. Betty Queen: 4 Rodney 


Gray 











Unusual Christmas 
Gifts for Horse Lovers 





Sterling Silver “Charm” bracelet 
with authentic horse shoe and stir- 
rup. Link chain . . . all beautifully 
made. Tax incl. $5.75 


Keep your important keys on this 
Sterling Silver Horse Shoe. Real 
stirrup on other end of “snake” 
chain. Tax incl. $4.75 


Gift Wrapped Free 
Postage Prepaid, Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
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“Sporty” replica of a hitching post 


... China... colorfully painted. 
Fill with sand put cork in 
bottom and you have the perfect 
paper weight. 5’ H. Postpaid 


JETER’S SADDLERY 


Since 1888 — Phone 3-5894 
221 E. Main St. Richmond, Va. 
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More About Water—Something Has To Be Done About 
The Many Problems Facing Water Users 





Kent Leavitt 


Ignorance is certainly a blissful state 
of mind. We were so contented with 
our proper land use and conservation 
work in which the control of water— 
making it walk down hill instead of 
rushing off with most of our top-soil, 
lime and fertilizer—-was a most import- 
ant feature. So long as the water over 
which we had control did no damage to 
the land or to the people in our vicinity 
we felt that we had met with our re- 
sponsibilities. We were gradually be- 
coming more interested in the newer 
eoncepts of watershed development and 
control, particularly the smaller water- 
sheds that can be dealt with on a dis- 
trict basis. By controlling water from 
the point at which it falls, one would 
obviously help those further down in 
their efforts to prevent floods and to 
maintain a year-round usable flow. This 
type of work fell in with the know- 
lege we had been using and the line of 
thinking that we had been following 
for many a long year. 

But now we have come on a@ new 
scent crossing our circling trail. As 
when a hard working pack of beagles 
following a tired hare come on the 
trail of a deer, our heads are up, our 
energies renewed and, if we don’t take 
care, we will run plum out of the coun- 
try. It is a discouraging and exhausting 
thought, primarily because we are so 
ignorant of the many complications. We 
now recognize that the urge to study 
and cope with these new problems 
comes to us, as it recently has come to 
many Others from the pressures being 
created by the ever increasing number 
of water users, and their rapidly grow- 
ing per capita demands. Nobody can 
deny this phase of the problem. There 
just are more and more users demand- 
ing more and more water. If we grant 
that, with proper management, there 
should be sufficient water in the 31 
eastern states to supply the growing 
demands, you will immediately ask 
whose responsibility is it to arrange for 
an adequate supply of non-polluted 
water and divide it among the contend- 
ing interests? 

We believe that it should be man- 
aged under state legislation and under 
state authority with a maximum of 
jocal control. There is no question but 
that there are many who believe that 
a further extension of Federal control 
and authority constitutes the only rea- 


sonable solution. The Report of the 
Presidents Materials Policy Commis- 
sion (1952) definitely calls for an in- 
crease in the powers of the Federal 
Government to cope with the problems 
involved with our water resources. We 
might take this as a starting point. 


We would like to lead with the state- 
ment that water is property just as 
much as is land. Therefore water should 
be dealt with under State law and not 
under Federal. This is particularly true 
in the states east of the Mississippi. 
The original 13 colonies had won all 
right and title to their natural resour- 
ces from the British Crown in the Re- 
volution. One of the great compromises 
in the formation of our Federal govern- 
ment was the deeding to it by certain 
of the colonies their claims to western 
lands. Pennsylvania, Virginia and cer- 
tain others ceded their claims to these 
vast tracts that extended to the Mississ- 
ippi in deference to the demands of the 
smaller states who did not have such 
territories. But, and this is most im- 
portant when considering water rights, 
these western lands were not given to 
the federal government in fee simple 
but in trust to pe held for the sole pur- 
pose of forming new states which were 
to have the same right and title to land, 
water and resources as did the original 
13. They were all fearful of the poten- 
tial powers of the new federal govern- 
ment. In those days water was more 
apt to be a nuisance than a potentially 
scarse commodity, put, never-the-less, 
state ownership of basic resources was 
paramount. For the moment, we had 
better not consider the water problems 
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pertaining to the lands west of the 
Mississippi for two reasons. First, those 
lands were originally acquired (except 
for Texas, God bless it) by federal pur- 
chase or py treaties resulting from 
wars and etc. In other words they were 
acquired lock, stock and barrel by the 
federal government to do with as it saw 
fit. Second, water has always been a 
scarse commodity in most parts of the 
west. Rights to water were considered 
more yaluable than rights to land. 
Hence a different concept has develop- 
ed along with the growth of that part 
of our country. 

We must also throw into’ our con- 
fusion what we consider to be four 
great loopholes in the defense mechan- 
ism of the constitution, which might 
lend to the development of a Federal 
State rather than a Union of States. 
These loopholes are: The unlimited 
right to tax, the unlimited right to 
spend, the powers assumed by the 
federal government under the _ inter- 
state commerce clause and, finally, 
those in regard to national welfare. 

The more we think of the essential 
nature of water to our economy and to 
our society, the more obvious it be- 
comes that power to control or dispose 
of water is synonymous with life and 
death control over any individual or 
community. Remove from a community 
its source of water and you have ex- 
tracted the life from a useless shell. 

Dramatic, you may say, but think one 
step further. Our eastern states have no 
water legislation nor have they any 
state organization which has any auth- 
ority over its collection or disposal- 
jranted that most states have some 
form of anti-pollution statutes, but 
most of them are remarkably lacking in 
authority. Pollution is only one angle of 
this many sided picture, although an 
important one, and, in most states, pol- 
lution has been set aside as an inde- 
pendent factor rather than being con- 
sidered as part of the whole water 
problem. What organization in your 
state or in mine is there which is cap- 
able of resisting the gradual encroach- 
ment of Federal bureaus. The Army 
Engineers are constantly expanding 
their efforts and influence. The Bureau 
of Reclamation, although now segre- 
gated to the 17 western states has been 
known to think that it could pe of as- 
sistance further east. Out west, there 
are state laws and there are private 
and semi-public organizations ready to 
do battle with funds and legal talent 
whenever the federal bureaus seek to 
infringe on the resources of the states. 
Despite all this, California is, today 
buying back from the federal govern- 
ment water rights which were once her 
own. 

It is our pelief that Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, set up under state law 
and controlled py landowners and 
operators who are interested in the 

Continued On Page 28 
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Miss Letitia McClure on Dusty Bay was the horsemanship champion at this 
year’s Manlius Bridle Pals show (N. Y.). The pair took a blue in the children’s 
hunter class, a Ist in the A. S. P. C. A. horsemanship, a second in the open 
working hunter amateur class and a 2nd in the medal class hunter seat. 


“Winning Your Spurs” 





Psychology With the Horse—Anticipation and 
Attention Diversion Are Big Factors 


Elaine 7 


Horses are like very small children, 
so it is necessary to use certain simple 
forms of psychology with them. One 
form is “anticipation,.”’ the other is 
“attention diversion.” 

Anticipation is simply knowing what 
your horse is going to do before he does 
it, and thereby, preventing it. You have 
to learn virtually to think like a horse. 
Imagine yourself in those four shoes 
and decide what you would do if you 
were he. If you see someone in a bright 
coat leaning on the rail of the ring, 
for instance, you must realize that your 
horse will probably not see it until he 
is nearly there, and then. being close 
to it, he will probably be frightened. 
When a horse is frightened, he shies 
away from that which frightens him. 
So you prepare for him to shy. Should 
you tighten your reins and squeeze your 
legs against him so that you will be 
more secure and not fall off? No in 
deed. You simply sit there calmly tak- 
ing up your reins so that there is no 
slack in them, giving him confidence 
with yvonr feel of his mouth, pushing 
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him up on the bit so that he can’t duck 
away. You might use your voice to calm 
him so that he will not be afraid. If 
he does try to shy as he passes the ob- 
ject you use a stronger leg on the side 
opposite it in order to keep him in 
line. If the object is on the left, you 
use the right leg and if necessary, a 
stronger right rein. If you tighten up 
on him suddenly as you see the object, 
he will think that he should be afraid, 
and if he hasn’t thought of shying, you 
have put the idea into his mind. You 
must be prepared, but relaxed. 
Anticipation is also feeling. If you 
are trotting, for example, and you feel 
vour horse lengthening his stride and 
missing the exact cadence of the trot, 
you know that he is going to try to 
break into a canter. Don’t let a moment 
pass, for he may break during that 
moment. Immediately close your hands, 
increasing the pressure on his mouth 
and bringing him back to a steady, col- 
lected trot. Or while vou are cantering 
you may feel the slightest decrease of 
pace, or perhaps no evident decrease of 
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pece but simply a “disconnected” feel- 
ing beeause your horse is no longer 
collected in his stride and is missing 
the exact cadence of the canter. This 
calls for more leg immediately. Not a 
kick, but a squeeze with the legs, col- 
lecting him with your reins at the same 
time. You must keep him on the bit 
with steady rein pressure and even 
vreater leg pressure. YOu must learn 
to feel the movement of every muscle 
in his body through your legs and 
hands. Then you will be able to feel 
any deviation from the proper stride 
ind cadence of his gait and prevent his 
breaking into another gait 

Sometimes anticipation is a combina- 
tion of thought and feeling at the same 
time. If you are approaching a bridge, 
for instance, you may realize that your 
horse may not want to cross it and at 
the same time feel his reluctance and 
perhaps a slackening of his pace and a 
side to side movement of his head as 
he looks for some place to go as he 
ducks away from the bridge. Here, 
again, you must drive him up on the 
hit with your legs while holding a 
steady pressure with your hands, calm- 
ing him at the same time, as he jis pro- 
balbly afraid. As you drive him up on 
the bit, however, always be sure that 
the rein pressure is no greater than he 
requires, i. e. no greater than that 
which is necessary simply to keep the 
slack out of the reins. With this slight 
vuressure, remember, your hands must 
sive and take as his mouth requires. 
Since a horse’s head moves slightly 
forward and back as he moves, this 
‘ight feel must increase and decreage. 
\s his head moves forward, your hands 
must give, ever so slightly, and as his 
chin moves back, the pressure must in- 
crease. It will take a long time to per- 


Continued On Page 27 














900 STABLES LISTED 
in “Guide to Riding” 


This pocket-size directory gives all 
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fect this feeling with your hands, and 
certainly the great majority of riders 
never do achieve this perfection, but 
you must strive constantly to have 
good hands. This give and take does 
not require any movement of the hands 
themselves, only of the last two fingers, 
which open and close to decrease and 
increase pressure. 

The second principle of psychology 
with a horse, attention diversion, is 
most often overlooked by inexperienced 
riders. Experienced riders, if they have 
not been taught it, usually come to find 
it out by themselves, necessity being 
the mother of invention. They find it 
necessary when a horse refuses to do 
something to approach it from another 
angle, psychologically, which is what 
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uh whieh side has the most space, and 
turn him in that direction, taking a 
few steps forward. Then use the oppo- 
site rein and lots of leg, turning him 
quickly into the stream, and once in it, 
keep him moving with legs and crop, 
keeping a feel of his mouth at the same 
time. If you don’t get him into the 
stream at the first try, turn him in the 
opposite direction and then turn him 
quickly into the stream. This method 
of turning first in one direction, then 
in the other, and then into the stream 
nearly always works, unless the horse is 
genuinely afraid of the water. If he is 
really frightened, it may be necessary 
the first time to dismount and lead 
him into it, which is not very good for 
one’s boots and should, therefore, only 
be used as a last resort. Once you have 
got your horse through the stream you 
should immediately remount and ride 
him back and forth through it until he 












Miss J. Lynda Overly on her 5-year-old brown pony mare Dark Danger. Miss 
Overly is 11 years old and exhibited her pony at 13 shows this year and took 
home a fine collection of ribbens, plus a reserve pony championship at the 


Media junior show. 


attention diversion is. With a child who 
refuses to surrender a toy you simply 
interest him in something else, and 
while he is engrossed with that, you 
pick up the toy. The same method is 
used with horses. When they refuse to 
do something, divert their attention to 
something else; while they are concern- 
ed with that, make them do whatever 
they had formerly refused to do. 

Imagine, for example, that you have 
a horse who will not cross a stream. As 
you approach it he starts to snort and 
hesitates in his gait, moving a little in 
one direction, then a little way in the 
other. Finally you leg him up to the 
edge of the stream and he stands with 
his toes at the very edge of it, sniffing 
it and snorting at it. Then he dips one 
toe in the water, as if to check the tem- 
perature, decides he doesn’t like it, ané 
withdraws his foot. Even though you 
are using your legs and driving him up 
on the pit, he won’t go into the stream, 
he just moves a little from side to side. 
Then you use a crop on him, but it 
doesn’t do any good, it just gets him 
more excited and frightened. He’s half 
afraid of the stream, especially if the 
sunlight is making strange shadows in 
it, and he half wants to play. You just 
can’t force him into it, no matter what 
you do. This is where you use atten- 
tion diversion. 

Turn his head to one side. depending 


has no fear or illusions about what it 
is. Most horses actually like the feel 
of water around their feet. In fact, if 
your horse should start pawing and 
try to get his head down while you are 
in the stream, watch out—he wants to 
lie down in it. Get him out of it ina 
hurry. That’s one reason why you 
should never let your horse drink when 
you are crossing a stream. The other 
good reason is that he is probably quite 
warm from peing ridden and the cold 
water would be very harmful to him. 

Sometimes in the ring, when a horse 
is lined up with other horses, he will 
be reluctant to leave the line when you 
want to move him out onto the rail. In 
this case, again, you may reach your 
goal py the same devious method of 
moving him a step or two to the side 
before going forward. If you just sit 
there and kick him, even though you 
have put him on the bit, you might 
stand there for days without moving. 
Horses can be very stubborn. 

On the other hand, horses also try 
to use the same methods of attention 
diversion on their riders, and though 
the riders are supposed to have more 
sense, they often fall victim to it. If 
you ask your horse to do something he 
doesn’t want to do, he will try to get 
your mind off your goal by playing 
around until you’ve either forgotten 
or given up what you wanted in the 
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first place. Be sure this doesn’t hap- 
pen. Always finish whatever you start 
out to do. 

If you want to go to a certain point 
and your horse ducks around to the 
left, for instance, don’t think you are 
being clever if you keep on turning to 
the left until you have completed a 
eircle and he is going in the direction 
you originally wanted. He’s winning if 
you do this, and in another few steps 
he’ll duck to the left again. Even if he 
ducks all the way around until he’s 
facing the direction you’ve wanted, 
you must retrace these steps-by turn- 
ing him to the right and making him 
zo in the right direction. If he ducks 
to the left, use that right rein, and 
don’t give up for an instant until he 
has obeyed you. Once he’s started to- 
ward the left he’s going to try awfully 
hard to keep going in that direction, 
and it’s going to be very difficult to 
get him to turn to the right. You may 
have to shorten your right rein until 
you're practically holding the bit in 
your hand, put you must use the right 
rein. If he’s trying to turn to the right, 
you must use your left rein. Once a 
horse has won a point he’ll keep ham- 
mering at it until he has got his way 
and is heading for the stable at a good 
clip. Never, never give in to a horse, 
for a disobedience unpunished rapidly 
becomes. a major vice. 
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WARRENTON JUNIOR HUNT 

As something of a sequel to last 
summer’s classes to encourage interest 
in hunting among children, the War- 
renton Hunt is planning a junior invita- 
tion meet December 23, with about 100 
youngsters from the dozen or so North- 
ern Virginia hunts to be invited. 

Traditionally, Warrenton has sche- 
duled a special junior meet during the 
Christmas season, but this will be the 
first one to which young members of 
other hunts will be invited. Usually, 
M. F. H- Russell Arundel appoints a 
youngster from the Warrenton Hunt 
to serve as field master for the day. 

The meet this year will be at the 
Warrenton Hunt kennels at 11 a. m., 
and the hunt is planning a breakfast 
tor the field later at Ridgelea, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Smith. 

Invitations will go out this week to 
the under 18 members of Northern Vir- 
ginia hunts including Casanova, Pied- 
mont, Old Dominion, Orange County, 
l.oudoun, Middleburg, Hazelmere, Blue 
Ridge, Keswick, Farmington, Mont- 
pelier, Rappahannock and Deep Run. 
Mrs. E. Tueker Harrison is in charge 
of arrangements.—T. W- 
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MOVING? If you are going to 
move, be sure to notify us as soon 
as possible, preferably four weeks 
in advance. Send us your old and 
new addresses, this way you will 
continue to receive your copies of 
The Chronicle without interruption. 


THE CHRONICLE 
Subscription Department 
Berryville, Virginia 





























Ramapo Club Defeats 
Squadron A, 12 To 9 
At Squadron A Armory 


Bill Briordy 
Al Parsells, 9-goal star, who has been 
one of the top stars indoors, was side- 
lined for at least a month when he suf- 
fered torn stomach muscles as_ his 
Ramapo Polo Club beat Squadron A, 
12-9, in the feature match of the Nov 


28 double-header at Squadron A Armory. 


Parsells had scored four goals when 
he was forced to leave the game early 
in the 4th period. Then Johnny Burns, 
who had officiated in the first game, 
filled in and contributed two goals to 
the Ramapo cause. 

Joe Schwartz and Bob Ackerman 
started with Parsells against Squadron 
A, who had Phil Brady, Bill Rand and 
Walter Phillips riding in that order. 
tamapo led py 7-6 at half-time in a 
keenly waged game. Schwartz made 
three goals and Ackerman two. One of 
Ramapo’s tallies was knocked in by a 
pony. Phillips paced Squadron A with 
four markers, while Brady hit three 
and Rand two. 

In the first game Nov. 28 New Jersey, 
with Randy Crawford, Walter Nicholls 
and Fred Zeller, turned back New York, 
15-9. Johnny Rizzo, George C. Sherman 
Jr. and Leverett Miller, former Yale 
star, swung mallets for New York. 

Crawford, former New Mexico Mili 
tary Institute star, headed New Jersey 
with six goals. The winners enjoyed a 
7-2 pulge at half-time. Nichol's strok 
ed four goals and Zeller hit three. One 
voal came on a No. 1 penalty and anoth- 
er via a pony. Sherman, president of 
the Indoor Polo Association of America, 
registered four times for New York. 

ieverett Miller was the star as the 
New York <A. C. topped Squadron A, 
8-7, in the main attraction of the Dec. 
5 twin-bill at Squadron A. Miller angled 
a drive off the packboards with ten 
seconds left to hand the Winged foot 
trio the decision. 

This was a thriller throughout, par 
licularly in the feverish fourth chuk 
ker. After Zenas Colt tied it at 6-6 for 
the New York A- «. on a forehand shot 
from mid-ring, Walter Phillips put 
Squadron \ ahead, 7-6, on a poke from 
close yp. It remained for Herb Pennell 
to rap home a 30-yard penalty drive to 
make it 7-7. Then Miller came through 
with his ‘“‘winner.” 

Phil Brady and Bill Rand were Phil 
lips’ Squadron A teammates. The score 
was tied at 2-2, 4-4 and 5-5 before the 
two fourth-chukker deadlocks. Pennell 
headed the scorers with four goals. 
The Winged Footers began with a two 
goal allowance. 

It was interesting that Miller and 
Colt scored only once, but their fourth- 
period shots were all-important ones, 
as was that of Pennell. Phillips got 
three of Squadron A’s goals and Brady 
und Rand hit two each. 

Making seven goals in the third 
period, a Manhattan side turned back 
long [sland, 15-10. Joe Schwartz, who 
stroked seven goals, got five of his 
tallies in the hig third session. Man 
hattan held a 6-5 advantagé at inter- 
mission. ; 

Bob Ackerman was a standout for 
Long Island. He made six goals for his 
team, which had a one-goal allowance 


Charles Whitney and John = Flynn 
rounded out the JY,ong Island team, 
while Fred Zeller and Bill Crawford 


rode with Schwartz. Zeller scored four 
goals for Manhattan. 


Polo Team Organized At 
Georgetown University 
By Undergraduates 


\ group of undergraduates from 
Georgetown University in Washington, 
1D. ¢. has brought polo back to the Hill- 
top campus. Late in September of this 
year the organization was initiated. A 
squad composed of 20 active players 
has heen practicing regularly since 
then. Although the University does not 
yet give official recognition to the 
team, Bill O’Neill, the captain of the 
polo squad, has succeeded in instigat 
ing daily practice sessions and weekly 
chalk talk’’ meetings. 

The players who compose the 
were drawn from each of the 
academic and although overall 
experience with a mallet was sorely 
lacking, the majority of the men are 
excellent horsemen. Progress has been 
rapid and numerous intra-squad scrim 
mages have increased “game sense’’. 

Since the team is entirely self-sup- 
porting the purchase of equipment 
posed a problem. However, an intensive 
search of haylofts and old tack trunks 
by each man on the squad during the 
Thanksgiving vacation, turned up ten 
saddles, numerous bridles and some 
usable mallets. The whole-hearted gen 
erosity of many people in the Wash 
ington area helped them secure stab 
ling, a practice field, excellent publicity, 
and a coach. 


team 
four 
years; 


At present, members of the squad 
are busy scheduling games for the com- 
ing year. Although the squad’s win re 


cord may not be too impressive this 
season, an enthusiastic foundation is 
being laid for future polo at George- 


town. Prospects of continuing the sport 
it the University look excellent 
Although there is much competition 
among the members of the team for a 
starting position, the best players thus 


fur seem to be: Gus Legorreta (fresh- 
man); Ray Paizkowski, Joe Richards, 
red Schroeder (sophomores): Tom 


Kwens, Bill O'Neill (juniors); and Ted 
Reiss, Ed Kelly, Joe Muldoon (seniors) 
ii) 


Grass Roots 
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proper use of our natural resources, 
can become the focal point in the drive 


to develop state legislation which will 
adequately cope with our increasing 


water problems. To a certain extent it 
is their responsibility, for it is pri 
marily on agricultural land or on pri 
vately owned land that rain and snow 
change from being an atmospheric un 
certainly into private property. The 
landowner has the first opportunity to 
use it or to abuse it. He is absolutely 
dependent on it. Therefore, it would 
seem to be his responsibility to interest 
himself in legislation which will parti- 
tion it fairly among the various com- 
peting claimants. 

For these and many other reasons, 
the New York State Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts have embarked 
on an educational and fact finding 
program. We are seeking to accumulate 
the problems facing water users of all 


classifications and, at the same time. 
collect the local thinking on methods 
of ‘ameliorating them. Later on, these 


will be developed into a report by all 
classes of water users to be submitted 


to the legislature with recommenda 
tions. Bear with ns and we will keep 
you posted. 


2 erent Seas poco 





THE CHRONICLE 


Two-Time Winner of the 
English Grand National 
On The Chronicle Cover 


The picture on our cover this week 
is of The Lamb, a two-time winner of 
the Grand National. It was painted by 
J. Spode, and is pelieved to be the only 
painting of this horse in existence. 

fhe Lamb was a grey horse, foaled 
in 1862, got by Zouave, a son of Ban- 
tam, his dam a H. B. mare by Arthur 
by Sir Hercules. He was bred iby a poor 
and somewhat infirm farmer in Coun- 
try Limerick, who had only 15 acres of 
land and would keep a brood mare. He 
liked the running of Arthur at Lime- 
rick; and in due time walked 100 miles 
with the mare to his paddock: The re 
sult of the visit was the dam of The 
Lamb; but the breeder never lived to 
see any of her produce win. And, {n 
fact, died on the very day The Lamb 
won his maiden race at Seariff, County 
Clare. 

The Lamb was purchased by Mr. J 
Doyle, V. S. of Dublin for 300 pounds, 
who after winning the Kildare Hunt 
Plate with him at Punchestown, leas- 
ed him to Lord Powlett. who sent him 
to Ben Land to train. He was entered 
for the Grand National of 1868 given 
10-7 and ridden by Mr. Edwards, won 
hy two lengths from Pearl Diver after 
a tremendous race with Alcibiades 10 
lengths pehind, 3rd. He was not enter- 
ed in 1869 and 1870 but in 1871 he 
won again carrying 159 lbs. and ridden 
by Mr. Thomas, in 1872 he ran. 4th 
varrying 175 lbs. After his win in 1871 
he was purchased by Raron Oppenheim 


and sent to Germany. In 1872, when 
running in the Baden-Baden Grand 


Steeplechase, ridden by Count Nicholas 
Iisterhazy. he broke a foreleg and had 
to he destroyed. 

The Lamb was a small horse about 
15.1, some writers have put him as un 
der 15 hands but G. S. Lowe who saw 
him win at Liverpool and was present 
at Baden when he proke his leg, put 
him at 15.1. Mr. Edwards, who rode 
him in ‘68 met with a fatal accident 
when riding Chippenham at Liverpool 
in 1870. 
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LETTERS 


“Dressage and Caprilli” 





Defense of Dressage—Writing and Criticizing 
Always Much Easier Than Training 





Dear Sir: 


I enclose an article [| have written 
for The Chronicle as a reply to the let- 
ters which appeared in last week’s issue 
under the head ‘‘Dressage and Caprilli.” 

Both Mr. Santini and Major Kulesza 
are undoubtedly well informed about 
Caprilli’s system, but I wonder how 
much they actually do know about the 
classical system of dressage. Talking, 
writing and especially criticizing are 
always so much easier than training 
horses and pupils. 

I hope this reaches you in time for 
next week’s publication. 


Sincerely, 
Fritz Stecken 
Nov. 25 
Katonah, N. Y. 

The article, ‘‘Dressage and Caprilli,”’ 
appearing in the November 20 Chron- 
icle, was most interesting; however, 
there was much in it which might well 
prove misleading to the average reader. 
The article leaves one with the impres- 
sion that dressage is a harmful method 
of training, while Caprilli, as an en- 
tirely different system, is the correct 
one. 

Major Kulesza makes a sharp differ- 
ence between elementary dressage and 
advanced dressage. Advanced dressage, 
he says, “educates the horse in an en- 
tirely different way.” 

To quote from the pamphlet ‘‘Notes 
of Dressage—Training of the Riding 
Horse”’ prepared phy the U. S. Dressage 
Committee and published by the A. H. 
S- A.: “Dressage starts with the young 
horse and, if carried through succes- 
sive degrees in competent hands, it will 
produce the ‘Grand Dressage’ animal.” 

Major Kulesza says that in collection 
“The neck is raised and shortened be- 
cause it is never stretched in a natural 
way to assist his palance over fences. . 
all his (the horse’s) movements are 
constricted.” 


In the aforementioned pamphlet, the 
collected gaits are described thus: ‘‘Col- 
lected Walk. By lowering the hindquar- 
ters the horse lightens the forehand 
while maintaining his mobility. He 
moves forward freely and with regular 
strides. Hach step covers less ground 
than in the ordinary walk but is higher, 
since the joints articulate more. How- 
ever, the forward impulsion is clearly 
apparent. 


“Collected Trot. The neck is raised” 
—any shortening of the neck is al- 
ways wrong—‘thus enabling the 
shoulders to move with greater ease in 
all directions, the hocks being well en- 
gaged and maintaining energetic im- 
pulsion, notwithstanding the slower 
movement. The horse’s strides are 
shorter, but he is more mobile and 
lighter. 

“Collected Canter. The shoulders are 
supple, free and mobile and the quar- 
ters very active. The horse goes with a 
more pronounced swing with undim- 
inished impulsion.” 

And under Requirements for the 
Horse: “The neck....should not be 
carried too short nor too long, regard- 
less of conformation....In all gaits 
the horse must show marke forward 


impulsion and vigor, but particularly in 
the collected gaits.” 

And fo sum up, under General Com- 
ments: ‘Horses competing in dressage 
classes should be well schooled. This 
is evidenced by their suppleness, flexi- 
bility and regularity at all gaits; 
smoothness and correctness in execut- 
ing all figures; precise and prompt 
obedience to the rider’s aids; and con- 
stant vigorous forward impulsion with 
free self-carriage. Regardless of the 
class in which the horse is shown, his 
performance must be the result of 
systematic schooling.” 

Although after the years of training 
necessary to attain advanced dressage 
we no longer care to risk our horses’ 
legs over jumps, daily exercises in 
longitudinal flexion, i. e. stretching the 
neck, the pack, and the whole body, 
are one of the most vital parts of the 
training. These consist of vigorous ex- 
tended gaits, poth in the ring and rid- 
ing cross country. If these important 
exercises are neglected the result will 
be a shortened neck, constricted move- 
ments and no springy forward impul- 
sion. 

Since the time of Xenophon, all the 
great riding masters have endeavored 
to improve the art of riding by evolving 
a system which applies to the horse’s 
natural abilities. Caprilli was one of 
the latest of these riding masters who 
presented new and helpful ideas. Capril- 
li’s method is nowadays accepted by 
every thinking horseman who not only 
has to train his horses in a natural 
way, but also to enaible his pupils to 
work along the same line. However, 
Caprilli’s system is not an end in its- 
self, but only a means to an end. 

To quote from Kulesza’s letter again: 
“Caprilli’s system... .entails, as a pre- 
liminary measure, the standard of or- 
dinary training known....as elemen- 
tary dressage’.’”’ And further on: ‘This 
system (Caprilli) cannot teach... .ex- 
treme collection.” 

In other words, Caprilli’s system is 
about the same as the first steps of 
dressage, but does not go as far as the 
more difficult phases of the classical 
art of training. 

Kulesza says: ‘“‘These (extremely col- 
lected) movements (of advanced dress- 
age) are now only an art in themselves. 
They have no relation to every-day 
utility.” 

Mr. Santini, who so heartily endorses 
Major Kulesza’s letter, has written in 
his book, Riding Reflections: ‘We all 
know that, whenever possible, jumps 
should be faced at right angles to their 
direction; also that a horse should be 
steadied some distance away, especial- 
ly if the jump is a stiff one at which 
the horse should be as collected as cir- 
eumstances and the time at our dispo- 
sal permit.” 

Both authors refer to dressage as a 
‘disease’? which struck the Continent 
25 years ago. At that time I was a pro- 
fessional myself in Europe and I re- 
member that there was much discus- 
sion about the then new Caprilli system. 
Through discussion and comparison 
among different nations at internation- 
al shows and at the Olympic Games, the 
best parts of Caprilli’s system—most 
notably the caveletti and slow quiet 
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work over low jumps——were incorpora- 
ted in the basic or elementary part of 
the classical system of dressage. 

Thus it was that at the 1936 Olym- 
pics all nations, including the United 
States Cavalry team, showed in all 
three events, the highest standard of 
riding we have ever enjoyed. Unfor- 
tunately, due to the war, and to the 
subsequent abandonment of cavalry and 
of cavalry training centers in many 
countries, the equestrian art has not 
since achieved the high peak it reach- 
ed at that time. 

Major Kulesza’s closing remark was, 
“Let us not....try to train the same 
horse as a show jumper on the Caprilli 
system and also as an exponent of ad- 
vanced dressage.’ Certainly not every 
hunter or jumper can be an Olympic 
dressage horse, although every dress- 
age horse must have had schooling over 
low jumps in the beginning of his train- 
ing. The point is to find the horse’s 
special aptitude and to develop him 
along that line. 
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1953 U. §. Equestrian Team which en- 
abled the American Team to _ ride 
shoulder to shoulder with horses 
brought from abroad to compete in the 
International Jumping Classes at Har- 
risburg, New York and Toronto. 

We are constantly seeking, through 
competition, the best of our amateur 
riders and with such riders we have 
repeatedly sought our best American 
horses to represent the United States in 
these and later competitions. So, with 
our profound appreciation, we now re- 
turn to their owners the following hors- 
es which, through the three shows, won 
a greater number of awards than any 
of our competitors:—Rusty, Mr. Char- 
les Skipper of Annapolis, Md.: Paleface 
and Matador, Mr. Norman Coates, Mor- 
ristown, N. J.; Mike Mullins, Mrs. H. 
Nelson Slater, Jr., Far Hills, N. J.; 
Briar Lad, Mrs. W. Haggin Perry, Cob- 
ham Va.; and Reno Kirk, Mrs- John W. 
Wofford, Milford, Kansas. We are also 
grateful to Mr. Whitney Stone, Mrs. 
George Greenhalgh and Mr. Samuel 
Magid for the use of their horses dur- 
ing the training period. 


Sincerely, 


U. S. Equestrian Team, Ine. 
F. W. Boy 
0 
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Initiative Needed 


Dear Sir: 


Belated congratulations on your Nov- 
ember 6th editorial, ‘‘Arena Polo,’’ and 
to Zenas Colt for his letter in the Nov- 
ember 20th issue suggesting a record- 
ing of all polo games played! 

Polo needs everything you mention, 
but especially spectators and publicity. 
It is lack of publicity, rather than false 
publicity, that has given rise to the 
very widespread condemnation—I mean 
the word literally, too—of polo as a 
“rich man’s game.” You and I and any- 
one who has followed the game for any 
length of time know the falsity of the 
statement, but until the J. S. Polo As- 
sociation and the Indoor Polo Associa- 
tion pay more attention to the spread 
of ideas such as Zenas Colt’s ‘“‘Sweep- 
stukes Polo’ of a few years back, the 
Hawaii Polo and Racing Club’s set-up 
that is such a huge attraction, and the 


Continued On Page 30 
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Brandywine Club’s night-game innova- 
tion, polo will not gain the position 't 
deserves as one of the greatest specta- 
tor sports in existence. 

I haven’t forgotten the efforts of 
Jack Ivory in Detroit, who was largely 
responsible for the idea of ‘Arena 
Polo’”—to the best of my knowledge. 

Your description of the rise of polo 
in the past few years is gratifying. The 
increase of college teams is wonderful. 
But it will always be the spectators 
who make the sport. In these days of 
high taxes, etc., the time is coming too 
fast when players and club members 
will be unable to support their teams 
out of their own pockets. What’s wrong 
with having tournaments played by 
sponsored teams? Its first attempt was 
; suecess up in Pittsfield. A little sim- 
ple advertising might help, too, or some 
down-to-earth soliciting of fans by 
lowering prices, or offering a special 
introduction to newcomers in the form 
of exhibitions. 

I was first introduced to the game 
when I was fourteen, and, in the five 
years since then, there has not been 
one person to whom I introduced the 
game who was not enthusiastic! Per- 
haps the televising of Squadron A’s sea- 
son will be a help—-at any rate, it 
should be. It is all very well and good 
to say “Polo needs a boost,” ‘but saying 
so won't do it! It seems to me that 
there has not been enough co-ordinated 
support behind those innovators I men- 
tioned above—and others—-who have 
shown the initiative. 


Sincerely, 
Ann B Braun 
November 22, 1953 


New Haven, Connecticut 
7] 


Good Description 


Dear Sir: 

I enclose herewith a check for which 
please send me, if available, 5 copies 
of your November 20th edition, in 
which there is a good description of 
the “Washington Dp. C. International 
Race” at Laurel. 

I have just received a letter from 
Mr. George W. Orton, who is secretary 
of the Rose Tree Hunt Meet, telling me 
about this article. 

Thanking you, 


Very sincerely, 
R. B. Strassburger 
Nov. 30 


Paris §, France 
0 


Scoring Error 


Dear Sir: 

There wus an error in scoring at The 
National Horse Show in the Interna- 
tional Low Score event. The United 
States Team had 12 faults in the third 
event, instead of 16. It gave them a 
total of 24 instead of 28. This was 
not corrected over the loud speaker as 
it did not alter the positions in placing, 
as Canada won with 21 1-2 total and § 
for the third event. 

Sincerely. 
Helen MeCashin 
November 27, 1953 
Pluckemin, N. J. 
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For Sale 
HORSES 
Thoroughbred broodmare, proven and 
an excellent dam. Seven years old. Her 
maternal and paternal grandsires are 
respectively Papyrus and Epinard. Or 
would lease to responsible party. Apply 


Mrs. E. H. Bennett, Long Lane, Tryon, 
North Carolina. 12-4-3t chg. 





Hunter mare by Bois de Rose, eight 
years, 15.3. Sound. Can be seen at An- 
drew Bartenstein’s Stable, Warrenton, 
Virginia. 12-11-2t che. 





Hunters, show horses, timber horses. 
If you need a hunter you had better 
come to the McKelvey Farm where 
there is fifty head of made hunters to 
choose from. A pack of hounds, and lots 
of foxes where you can take your choice 
of any horse from a child’s horse to a 
heavyweight. Out 4 days a week with 
our hounds, free of charge and be your 
own judge. Every horse guaranteed as 
represented. Thomas McKelvey, King 
Road, West Chester, R. D. 2 Penna. 
Phone: 328. 12-18-2t chg. 





Broodmare, 6 years old, bay by Bal- 
ladier—-Moo, by Gallant Fox. Not bred 
this year Bittersweet Farms, R. D 
3. Newton, N. J. Tel. 972-R or 878-W 

12-18-2t pd 





Thoroughbred gelding, bay 16.2, 10 
years. Can be hunted in any country 
by lady or gentleman. A real mover 
and bold jumper with a good mouth and 
perfect manners. Afraid of nothing 
through the field or along the _ bhigh- 
way. Absolutely sound. Can be seen 
and tried at my farm near Parkerford, 
Chester Co. Knute T. Rondum, Box 
361, R. D. 1, Pottstown, Pa. Phone: 
Pottstown 406-R-3. 12-18-2t ch. 





Seal brown, half-bred mare. Anyone 
wanting a safe, made hunter that can 
carry weight contact Shirley Grubbs, 
Boyce, Virginia 80-J. 1t che. 





Two reasonably priced hunters, hunt- 
ing now, and two prospects’ broken 
and starting to jump, all up to weight. 
Mrs. Howard Russell, Bristow, Va. 
Phone: Haymarket 4-2161. 1t che. 





Four-year-old Thoroughbred chest- 
nut gelding, 15.2 hands. Would be a 
top junior mount in the show ring, 
has been shown successfully for the 
past two years in senior classes in 
Maryland and Virginia and is excellent 
in the hunt field. Box DI, The Chroni- 
cle, Berryville, Va. -t chg. 





PONY 

Five-year-old bay gelding, 42 inches. 
Broken to ride and drive. Good show 
pony, in ribbons every time shown. 
Black Pepper, 8 years old, 12.1 gelding. 
Guaranteed jumper. Has been hunted 
and safe for a child. Price $350. Colt, 
7 months old, black with white socks, 
star and small white mark on rump. 
Good hunter type. Will mature approxi- 
mately 46 inches. Write to Mrs. L. B. 

Gutman, Port Deposit, Maryland. 
12-18-3t che. 





DOGS 


Norwich Terriers. Small puppies. Al- 
so excellent 8-month’s male. P. ©. 
Box 96, Upperville, Va. 11-27-tf. ch 





TRAILER 


Hartman Trailer Mfg. Co. Perkasie, 
Penna, Phone 4585. Designers and 
builders of horse trailers. 

1 per mo. tf, ch 





DONKEYS 


Sicilian donkey, 6 months, 30 inches 
high $150. Mexican donkey, 9 years, 
47 inches, $125. T. B. Wildes, Slades 
Corner, Dartmouth, Mass. it pd. 





RIDING STABLE 
West Coast riding school—boarding 
and schooling stable. Outdoor and 
covered riding rings, 2 cross-country 
courses-—-40 stalls. Private trails. Box 
DJ, The Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 
12-18-1t per mo TF 


HELP 
Man or couple, experienced for smalt 
stable of hunters. Show experience 
necessary. Give full experience, refer- 


ences, salary. B. F. Wallace, Point 
Pleasant, Penna. 12-4-tf che. 








Working manager with farm and 
estate experience. Must have thorough 
knowledge of Thoroughbreds. Excellent 
living conditions and good salary. West 
Chester County, N. Y. Box DG, The 
Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 12-11-2t ch. 





Young lady to exercise and show 
hunters and jumpers and to work part 
time in office. Must be a good rider. 
Box DA, The Chronicle, Berryville, 
Virginia. 12-4-12-18-2t ch. 





TRAILERS 


Hartman 2-horse trailer. Advise price, 
year, condition. Box DF, The Chronicle, 
Berryville, Va. 12-11-3t che. 





Tandem wheel 2-horse trailer in good 
condition. Capt. R. J. Woodaman, 
Floris, Va. Telephone: Herndon 40-J-4. 

1t pd. 





RIDING APPAREL 


Wanted to buy. Men’s black hunting 
boots, or dark brown riding boots. 
Size 11, for tall man. Write Box DH, 
The Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 

12-18-2t che. 








SELLER MEETS BUYER 
with 
Chronicle Classifieds 
20c per word $3.00 minimum 
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TOP SHOW HORSES FOR SALE 















EXPERIMENT 








a rel seem —" Brown Man II—Unknown 
- " : ~ NPE Rees. coca: B 7«ths-bred five-year-old chestnut gelding, 16.0 hands. 
APT PUPIL After a most remarkable show record as a green and young 
Maedic—Libyan’s Bab working horse, Experiment was purchased last summer as 
lic— vs : — by Good Goods a prospect to replace Sombrero (A.H.S.A. working Hunter 
Five-year-old bay gelding, 16.1 hands. Champion for 2 years). He was shown only a few times at 


only the larger shows and showed every potential of being 
a great horse in 54. He is a lovely hack, and can be shown 
by lady or child. and would be an important addition to 
any show stable. 


This is without question the most outstanding open jumper 
prospect brought out this year. He was shown at Devon, 
Greenwich, Ox Ridge, Fairfield, Williamsport, Dayton, 
Columbus. Piping Rock. Harrisburg and the National, and 
although green, was always considered among the most 
important contenders. He is young, sound in every way 
and could equally be considered as a working hunter or 
hurdle horse. A great Olympic prospect. 





= Soak % SCOTCH MIST 
, ALCIS Great War—Unknown 
Cisnoris—Alameda Gray spotted mare, 5 years old, 16.1 hands. 


Three-year-old chestnut mare, 16.1 hands. 





This mare has been shown in the open jumper division 
since she was a 3-year-old and has an awful lot of bounce. 
Half-sister to Jazz Session, Alcis should be a lovely mare She was shown extensively all this year and won her share. 
in the 1954 show ring. She is a mare with great jumping She is a mare that an amateur should have a lot of fun 
ability. a beautiful mover and exceptional manners. with and is a bargain for any open exhibitor. 


All these horses are the property of 


MRS. DON J. FERRARO 


and can be seen by appointment with RAYMOND C. BURR, Millbrook, New York. Tel. 2074 or 2541 


ALL HORSES ARE SUBJECT TO VETERINARY EXAMINATION AND ARE PRICED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. 
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News From the Studs 


Continued From Page 6 

looks on all his sons and daughters. He, 
himself, is a three-day a week whip 
horse with Moore County Hounds and 
is owned py Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Moss, 
Mile-Away Farm, Southern Pines, N- C. 
When the U. S. Remount was still in 
existence, Mrs. Marion duPont Scott 
selected one mare each year for a free 
service to her well known steeplechase 
sire, Battleship. Battlewick is the re- 
sult of this selective preeding. 


Mr. Trouble Weanling 

Mr. and Mrs. Dwight D. Winkelman 
of Lakelawn Farms, Southern Pines. 
N. C. and Skeneateles, N. Y. purchased 
i bay weanling colt at the recent Keene 
land Fall Sales by Mr. Trouble—Babs 
Damion by Sir Damion. This colt is 
from the first crop of the very good 
race horse Mr. Trouble who won $71 
225 and ran 3rd in the Kentucky Der 
by and the weanling is the first foal 
of Babs Damion. While selected for 
his model horse looks as well as his 
pedigree, the new Lakelawn purchase 
will probably see something of the 
show ring, a lot of the hunting field, 
perhaps a lot of the race track, and 
undoubtedly some Stoneybrook Meet- 
ing Pink Coat Races with Owner 
Dwight D. Winkelman or son Cappy in 
the irons before a season or so through 
the field in good steeplechase company! 
Quite a tall order for a Mr. Trouble 
youngster only 7 months old but under 
the capable handling of Trainer Ed 
Daniels, all Winkelman horses are re 
quired to be good in every department 
s0 this new acquisition should fill the 
bill Sue Randolph 

————KENTUCK Y—— 
Mac Bea Retired 

King Ranch’s Mac Bea, winner of a 
division of last year’s Marguerite 
Stakes, has been retired to Robert J 
Kleberg’s King Ranch Farm, Lexing 
ton. The mate for the 3-year-old dau 
ghter of Bimelech——Bee Mac, by War 
Admiral, has not been announced. She 
is a full sister to Better Self and Black 
Douglas, and a half-sister to Prophets 
Thumb. 

Three out of Five 

Millard A. Waldheim’s Bwaiazon 
Farm, Ine., Winchester, sold its first 
vearling crop at the 1952 Keeneland 
Summer Sales. The five offerings 
brought $50,900. 

Already two of them alone have com- 
bined earnings in excess of the cost of 
the whole group. They are Donnajack 
(by Cosmic Bomb—Almerry, by War 
Admiral), the Hyde Park Stakes victor 
which cost Mr. and Mrs. S. L. Kopald 
$6,500 as Hip No. 1: and Swift Sword 
(by *Blenheim IIJ——-Bell Song, by Me- 
now), the recent De Soto Handicap vic- 
tor for which Burton D. Chait’s Putnam 
Stable paid $20,000 as Hip No. 8. 

Another Bwamazon yearling, Angle- 
dozer, has twice placed in stakes. That 
makes three classy runners out of the 
five yearlings in Bwamazon’s first sales 
crop. 

Two for Sale 

To dissolve a partnership between 
the late Fred B. Koontz and Henry F. 
Guggenheim, the stallions *The Sultan 
and War Dog are being offered for seal- 
ed mail bids through the Cromwell 
Bloodstock Agency, Lexington. Bids 
will be opened next Tuesday, Decem 
ber 22, at 3:00 p. m. 

*The Sultan, sire of I’m Sandy and 
Scimitar, is a 13-year-old gray son of 
*Mahmoud —Clarisse II, hy *Teddy. 


———— : a 


BREEDING 


War Dog, sire of Allie’s Pal and 
Phil D., won the Searsdale, Interboro- 
ugh, Thomas K. Lynch Memorial and 
Aqueduct Handicaps. The 17-year-old 
stallion is by *Bull Dog—-Flying Shot, 
by *Omar Khayyam. 

The two horses have been standing 
at Miss Mildred W. Woolwine’s White 
Oaks Farm, but are now being quarter- 
ed until sold at the Penn Brothers 
Kingston Farm. 

Three Rings Retired 

Mrs. E. L. Hopkins has retired he 
venerable gelding Three Rings, now & 
years old and still sound, to take his 
ease at Doug Davis, Jr.’s High Hope 
Farm, Versailles. 

The son of Blue Larkspur—-Cireus 
Ring, by *Bull Dog, was bred by John 
S. Phipps, who sold him to Mrs. Hop 
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Fair Races Unlikely 

The Kentucky State Fair Board is 
considering holding Thoroughbred as 
well as Standardbred races at next 
year’s Fair. Such a move seems un- 
likely, however, since it would require 
the approval of the Kentcuky State 
Racing Commission, which is already 
on record as opposing additional rac- 
ing for Kentucky. 

Quarter of Double Jay Sold 

Mrs. John D. Hertz’ Stoner Creek 
Stud, Paris, has bought a quarter in- 
terest in the young stallion Double Jay, 
who stands at A. B. Hanecock’s Clai- 
borne Farm. The Claiborne Manager, 
\. B. Hancock, Jr., also Owns a quar- 
ter interest in the $299,005 earner 
The remaining half interest belongs to 
James V. Tigani, for whom the son of 











, (Belmont Park Photo) 


While most people are aware that Porterhouse, the best 2-year-old of 1953, 
won the Belmont Futurity this season for Mrs. E. Cooper Person, few 
recall that this son of *Endeavour II is her second winner of this rich 
fixture for 2-year-olds. For twenty years previous to Porterhouse’s win, 
Mrs. Person’s (then Mrs. J. H. Whitney), Singing Wood, was first under the 
wire, beating Sir Thomas a head in the 1933 renewal of this event. 


kins for $7,500 soon after his first start 
at 3. (Three Rings did not race as ua 
2-year-old.) He earned $296,077. 
Among his 28 wins in 102 starts were 
the Monmouth, Omnibus, Winchester, 
McLennan, Edgemere, All American 
(dead-heat with Dart By) and Bowie 
Handicaps, two runnings of the Queens 
County and three renewals of the Royal 
Palm. He also finished first in the 
Butler, but was disqualified because his 
rider had waved his whip in Loser 
Weeper’s face. In the Omnibus, Three 
Rings set a new Monmouth Park re- 
cord of 1:50 flat for 1 1-8 miles. 


Beldine Sold 

The Nueckols Brothers’ Hurstland 
Farm, Midway, Ky., has sold the stal- 
lion Beldine to A. L. Cooper of Dayton. 
Ohio. The ll-year-old son of *Bel 
Aethel—Sourdine, by *Royal Minstrel, 
will stand next season at Tommy Ran- 
kin's Turfland Farm, Versailles, Ky. 

Beldine won the James H. Connors 
Memorial Stakes, Constitution and Paul 
Revere Handicaps. He has gotten four 
victors from six registered foals in two 


crops of racing age 


Balladier--Broomshot, by Whisk Broom 
Il, raced. 


Farm Managers’ Club Elects 

The election of officers at the Thor- 
oughbred Farm Managers’ Club, Lex- 
ington, resulted in first-ballot ties for 
two offices and one of the three direc- 
torships to be filled. The dead-heats 
were: 

President: Cortland Gibson, co-own- 
er of Rolling Hill Farm, Lexington. Bob 
Sennett, Manager of Royce G. Martin’s 
Woodvale Farm, Lexington. 

Vice-President: James P. Rue, Man- 
ager of Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Larkin’s 
Poplar Hill Farm, Lexington. Stephen 
H. Black, Manager of A. F. Wall’s Lis- 
more Farm, Lexington. 

Director: Gayle Hughes, Head Fore- 
man of J. H. Whitney and Mrs. C. S. 
Payson's Greentree Farm, Lexington. 
Bob Courtney, former Manager of Sam- 
uel H. Look’s Hillandale Farm, Lex- 
ington; now associated with Brum- 
field’s Hay & Grain Co. 

On a second ballot, Mr. Gibson was 
named President, Mr. Rue, Vice-Presi- 

Continued On Page 33 
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Miami Beach Turf —e 
To Be Top Feature of 
Florida’s Winter Season 


Offering to the public and to those 
connected with racing, all the answers 
to the whys and wherefores of the turf’s 
smooth operation, the Turf Show at the 
Miami Beach Auditorium from Feb 6 
through 11 promises to ‘be one of the 
top features of the winter season ip 
Florida. 

The Turf Show will offer these ex- 
planations of the many sides of racing, 
through exhibits by the people who 
make and operate such devices as the 
photo finish camera, the starting gate, 
the totalisator, the electric timer, the 
film patrol and last but not least, the 
tel-autograph. 

At first glance to the average per- 
son, tel-autograph may appear to be a 
scheme to have automobiles touring 
the streets picking up telegyams- 

But any racing fan who likes to 
cash his winning bets quickly and get 
back to the handicapping of the next 
race, is given a big assist by the opera- 
tion of the tel-autograph. The fan may 
not know what it is that speeds up the 
process of paying off at a race track 
but he knows it is there. 

The Turf Show is going to give him 
a chance to see how this machine oper- 
ates. Many of the complaints about old- 
style racing was that once you’d won 
a bet, you couldn’t cash in time to play 
the next. No longer is that so. Almost 
the instant the official sign is flashed 
for a race, cashiers are ready to pay off 
on the winning horses and tel-auto- 
graph is responsible. 

This display, giving the inside dope 
on how such a system is provided, will 
be just one of many at the Turf Show, 
designed to give every phase of racing 
a chance to exhibit its best features. 
Numerous race tracks are busy arrang- 
ing their displays and shows and the 
same is true of auxiliary cumpanies 
which provide much of racing’s equip- 
ment. The Turf Show promises to be &@ 
revelation for both those within ths 
sport and the customer ag well. 

“ 
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Racing Review 
Continued From Page 3 

Second high weight in the race with 
120, Stranglehold was unhurried dur- 
ing the early furlongs of the 1 1-8 mile 
race. He was turned loose with about 
half a mile to go, caught the front- 
running Goose Khal bending for home 
and drew out to win by two lengths. 
Goose Khal carried 124 pounds. 

Indian Hemp, the favorite, was in 
the second spot most of the way, but 
tired slightly and dropped back to 
third. 

Stranglehold was sent postward 37 
times in 1952, when he was a three- 
year-old. On 15 occasions he took 
down part of the money in stakes 
events (fourth money or better), and 
he won one added-money test, the Se- 
quoia Handicap. 

The property of Mr. and Mrs. N. G. 
Phillips, Stranglehold was bred by the 
W-L Ranch Co. 

Mr. C. T. Chenery’s picture appear- 
ed on the front page of the Morning 
Telegraph the day his Permian won the 
Endurance Handicap and this should 
have been the tip-off to look out for 
pictures. When the nominations for 
the Children’s Hospital Handicap were 


published in the California edition of 
the Daily Racing Form, Mr. Abe Hir- 
schberg’s smiling countenance decorat- 
ed page one. The caption writer, evi- 
dently not wanting to beat down the 
price, did not come right out and say 
at that early date (December 7) that 
Mr. Hirschberg’s Berseem was going 
to win the race on December 12. Craft- 
fly, he just mentioned that Berseem, 


recently acquired by Mr. Hirschberg, 
was a nominee. 
Naturally, Berseem won, taking 


down $9,540 to bring his lifetime earn- 
ings to $50,055. He went the mile dis- 
tance in 1:36 2-5 and paid a $12 mut- 
uel. Golden Abbey was second and the 
2-to-5 favorite, Imbros tired under his 
128-pounds impost to finish third. 
Berseem is a 38-year-old by Bern- 
borough— Little Priss, by Sweep All. 
He was bred by Mr. C. T. Fisher. 
Earlier this season, the bay colt won 
Del Mar’s Adios, and Golden Gate’s 
Berkeley Handicaps. 
nance —)— Senos 


V.H.A. Meeting 


Continued From Page 4 


know nothing about racing presents an- 
other problem. He gave full credit to 
the work done by T. R. A. and stated 
that the T. R. P. B. is policing the 
tracks and has done a lot to overcome 
that but a thorough job cannot be done 
until people learn more about racing. 
To help with this situation Mr. Perl- 
man stated that The Triangle Publica- 
tions are providing news so that people 


will obtain a reasonably intelligent 
knowledge. 
Mr. Perlman’s statement that with 


reference to the tracks ‘‘money is never 
lost on horses’’ was most interesting. 
He gave a summarization of the ‘‘take”’ 
which the various state governments 
exact and his thorough picture of this 
existing problem clearly shows the fac- 
tor which faces all tracks today. 

Stating that he didn’t believe that 
racing ever had the acceptance it is 
receiving today, Mr. Perlman felt that 
the foundation of racing is strong to- 
day. One reason given was the fact 
that there is more confidence in the 
way the sport is conducted today. The 
attendance at the race tracks has 
completely exceeded all other sports. 
He felt that there was a great deal 
more that newspapers could do in the 
sport when he related that the emphasis 
of many large newspapers is complete- 
ly on the betting side. To do a better 
job than that, his organization has 30 
columns of racing nearly every day and 
they spend more than $1,000,000 a 
year to do that. 

One of the most serious problems 
which Mr. Perlman said faced racing 
was the fact that in the minds of peo- 
ple who do not go to the tracks, racing 
is looked upon as completely a gambl- 
ing outlet. He brought out the fact 
that unless the newspapers do a good 
job, the general public knows nothing 
about breeding; nothing about the 
great skill in breeding a horse, raising 
him and getting him to the track. As 
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he brought out, only the people at this 
meeting and other breeders know heart 
breaks completely unknown to the gen- 
eral public. When a horse finishes 
last, the cause is not known to the 
strictly betting spectator, his reaction 
is‘‘The bum finished last.’’ 

To further his feelings about the 
tote board aspect being the headlines 
after a race, Mr. Perlman used the 
track at Las Vegas as an example. He 
stated that while this track was built 
in the gambling center of America, it 
failed. His feeling was that horse rac- 
ing doeg not belong with roulette, etc. 
With this in mind, he stated, “If racing 
cannot survive as a sport, it does not 
deserve to survive as a betting med- 
ium. In the long run it will not sur- 
ive if it is only a medium for betting.” 

Mr. Perlman concluded his speech 
with, “I am very proud to be associat- 
ed with all you people in the great 
sport of Thoroughbred racing.”’ 

Mr. Van Chief then announced that 
there would be an open forum to dis- 
cuss problems. While numerous ques- 
tions were asked, the question preval- 
ent in everyone’s mind was that of 
whether there could ever be legalized 
racing in Virginia. Mr. Perlman cer- 
tainly offered some constructive sug- 
gestions along this line and a great 
many of the members took the oppor- 
tunity to view their opinions on the 
subject. The discussion went on at 
great length and then President Van 
Clief adjourned the meeting. 


News From the Studs 


Continued From Page 32 
dent; and Mr. Hughes, a Director. 
Directors chosen on the first ballot 
were: Dr. Robert E. Bardwell Lexing- 
ton veterinarian whose mother owns 
Wolf Run Farm. 
Clifford M. Blake, Manager of James 
D. Norris’ Spring Hill Farm, Paris. 
Unopposed for their respective offices 
were: Secretary-Treasurer: Harold 
Snowden, Office Manager of Max A. 
Gluck’s Elmendorf Farm, Lexington. 
Sergeant-at-Arms: Lawrence Thomas 
associated with John Faig & Son, Lex- 
ington hardware store where the club 
was originally organized. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
—Frank Talmadge Pheips 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 

A meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Masters of Foxhounds As- 
sociation was held at the Knickerbock- 
er Club, New York City, on Thursday, 
December 10 at 12:00 noon. Present 
were J. Watson Webb, President, Gil- 
bert Mather and Fletcher Harper, Vice- 


Presidents, William Almy, Jr., Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Clifford Sifton 
(Canadian district), Sherman P. Hai- 


ght, Jr. (New England district), Fre- 
deric Bontecou (New York and New 
Jersey district), A Mackay-Smith (Vir- 
ginia district), Nathan Ayres (South- 
ern district), O. De Gray Vanderbilt 
(Mid-West district) and Joseph J. 
Jones, Clerk. Registered status was 
granted to the Rapidan Hunt, Rapidan, 
Virginia and to the Branchwater Hunt, 
Birmingham, Alabama. A request was 
received from the American Horse 
Shows Association asking that the M. 
F. H. Association suggest a more ex- 
act definition of a qualified hunter. 
Messrs. Almy, Sifton and Mackay- 
Smith were appointed a committee to 
take this matter up with the A. H. S. 
A. The members of the Executive Com- 
inittee voted to act as hosts and to un- 
derwrite personally the cocktail party 
for members and their wives at the 
Knickerbocker Club on the morning 
following the Annual Dinner; this was 
previously underwritten by the Asso 
ciation. Reports were received from 
the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee and the J. 
Watson Webb Portrait Fund. Several 
additional members were elected. 
0- 


REGISTERED STATUS 

Masters of the Rapidan Hunt, Rapi 
dan, Virginia, recently granted regis- 
tered status by the M. F. H. Associa 
tion, are Langbourne Williams of Re- 
treat Farm and Andrew Montgomery, 
Uno, Virginia. Mr. Williams, original- 
ly from Richmond, Virginia, has owned 
the Rapidan farm for about 15 years 
and has hunted frequently in that sec 
tion as well as at Millbrook, New York. 
Hounds are kKennelled on his farm. Mr. 
Montgomery is well-known as a hunting 
man and has been active in the work of 


the America Horse Shows Association 
and of its Olympic Committee. The 
Rapidan will hunt the now-vacant 


country formerly hunted by Mr. Car 
ter’s Hounds and part of the also va 
cant Meander Hunt country. Enis Jen- 
kins, formerly huntsman to Mr. Carter, 
will hunt the hounds 





4 BUSMAN’'s HOLIDAY 

My husband, the Commodore, often 
complains that when he is kept after 
hours at the office, out of boredom I 
get telephonitis. Could be true. Any- 
way from about three telephone calls 
to the right people, a beagle meet was 
arranged for Saturday the 28th in 
towley at noon. 

There appeared the Sir-Sister staff 
with seven couple of hounds. There 
appeared Mr. and Mrs. Tuckerman with 
no hounds. An hour late came Mr. and 
Mrs. Child, with six couple of unasked 
hounds. Fortunately I had brought 


es, 


s 
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Lawrence E. Jones (right) had the sat- 
isfaction of having his home-bred Cop- 
per Kettle, win the feature race at 
Bowie on December 3. The 3-year-old 
red ch. g. by Pot o’ Luck—Juldowee, 
by *Pharamond II was trained by D. 
Christmas. Mr. Jones, Ex-M.F.H. of 
Rose Tree, and President of the Bryn 
Mawr Hound Show is shown with Wal- 
ter Jeffords, M.F.H. and Honorary 
President of the show, at this year’s 
show. 


three sons plus a roommate, plus a 
kennel man, plus drinks and coffee for 
all, plus ice cream for our Secretary, 


Dick Harwood. Fortunately, also, 
everyone brought their own box of 
sandwiches. 

By now it was raining pretty hard 


and it took some time to get lunch as 
such settled. Mr. Child added two 
bottles of red wine, still intact! 

There was a good deal of chat be- 
tween Mr. Prunaret of Sir-Sister and 
Mr. Child of Waldingfield, with his un- 
expected hounds, before a suitable 12 
1-2 -couple were chosen and released. 

As the country is loaded with deer, 
we outflanked the hounds with my 
sons, my Father (eighty), and Lil 
Child with her Scotties. There is no 
comparison intended! 


At onee a rabbit was found. chased, 
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and holed. Another jumped up in front 
of this enormous pack and was run for 
nearly a mile before being holed. 

A small halt was called to collect 
the lame, halt, and the blind; I am 
referring to humans not hounds. 


We then moved down off the hill to 
more open territory and there had three 
terrific hunts. Scent was good, cry 
was tremendous, the rabbits ran as 
only unhunted cottontail do, and the 
pack of Sir-Sister and Waldingfield 
presented an unbroken front. 

Standing on a road with a non-Beag- 
ler friend, we saw the rabbit cross 
about ten minutes ahead of hounds. His 
comment was, ‘“‘Beagles remind me of 
a certain Senator, they are very. late 
getting their quarry, and they make a 
lot of noise doing it!’’ 

At three-thirty all hounds were col- 
lected and walked back up the hill. Mr 
Child said he felt rather weary keeping 
up with the five-year younger Mr. 
Prunaret. On checking birth certifi- 
cates, I find Henri to be a year older 
than Joe; however, Bayard is older 
than either and was right there all the 
time. . 

We all got back to a warm house, 
change of clothes, and the usual con- 
versation as to which hounds were the 
best. Actually there were no _ best 
hounds, the two packs did very well to- 
gether, and I am glad Joe brought his 
hounds. 

It was 
for ‘all. 


a very fine Busman’s holiday 
—Jane E. Dane 
4 eee 


AT UNIONVILLE 

There have been many visitors from 
far afield this season enjoying the sport 
with Mr. Stewart’s Cheshire Foxhounds 
at Unionville, Pa. Miss Pat Sinythe, of 
the British Equestrian Team, that had 
such success at Harrisburg, New York 
and Toronto, has been hunting 
these hounds as the guest of Miss Betty 
Bosley, of London Grove. 

Harry I. Nicholas, Jr. and Miss Nancy 
Nicholas, of New York, have taken the 
Upland Inn again this season. Mrs. 
Arthur 0- Choate, of pleasantville, N 
Y. has a cottage at Doe Run, from 
which she is hunting every day. Francis 
R. Appleton, Jr., of the Appleton 
Farms, Ipswich, Mass., has been staying 
with Mr. and Mrs. J. Stanley Reeve, at 
Runnymede. Mrs. Marshall Field and 
Miss Field, of Long Island, were among 
the visitors for a few days. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert E- Strawbridge, Jr., of New 
York, are occupying their hunting box 
near Chatham for the season, and Mrs. 
John Grew, of Boston, has been hunt- 
ing with these Cheshire Hounds while 
stopping with Miss Nicholas, at Upland 

Continued On Page 35 


TICKET TAKER 


4-year-old 34-bred 
Brown 16.11% Middleweight Mare 


Ticket Taker has a large, plain head and 
little nonsense about her. She is what the 
English call “a patent safety,’’ not fash- 
ionable but a safe conveyance for a middle- 
aged foxhunter or an, inexperienced young- 
er one. She is broken to all fundamentals, 
has been out to hounds, has been sensible 
and has jumped well. She can gallop on 
when asked to. Her price will increase as 
her education continués. She represents 
sound ‘neck insurance” and ‘carefree hunt- 
ing on a mount that will let you watch 
hounds work 


$1,250 if sold in 1953 
FRANCIS Mel. STIFLER, Owner 
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In the Country 
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V. H. A. MEETING 

The dinner meeting of the Thorough- 
bred Division of the Virginia Horse- 
men’s Association which was held at 
Springs Field Club, Warrenton, Va. on 
December 9, was most successful. In 
spite of the pouring rain, 59 persons 
were at the meeting and this group in- 
cluded J. Samuel Perlman, publisher 
of The Triangle Publications and the 
well known columnist, Nelson Dunstan. 
Although Mr. Dunstan has been a visit- 
or to Virginia for many years, this was 
Mr. Perlman’s first trip to the Old 
Dominion. Among the persons at the 
meeting were Mr. and Mrs. Melville 
Church II, Mr. and Mrs. Blaine Dur- 
ham, Howard Gentry, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tyson Gilpin, Mr. and Mrs. T. Edward 
Gilpin, Mrs. Leigh Graham, Mrs. George 
P. Greenhalgh, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. C. 
M. Greer, Mr. and Mrs. Taylor Hardin, 
Dr. F. A. Howard, Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Kelley, Mrs. Alan D. Kingsley, Mrs. 
Nancy G. Lee, Miss Winifred Maddux, 
Colin MacLeod, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Ian 
Montgomery, Dr. and Mrs. F. A. O’ 
Keefe, Robert Palmer, E. M. Palmer, 
H. H. Polk, W. H. Pool, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Rochester, G. Nick Saegmuller, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Schlusemeyer, 
Major and Mrs. Herman Scholtz, Miss 
Julia Shearer, Miss Judith Shearer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Van Clief, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. L. Voigt, Jr. G. G. Waugh, Capt. 
William Wiener, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Wiley, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Powell, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. T. Skinner, Mrs. John Ma- 
loney, Admiral L. L. Hunter, Ray Fer- 
guson, Woods Garth and Mr. and Mrs. 
B. W. Crigler. —N. L. 
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NEW ARRIVAL 

Trainer Emmett Roberts, who han- 
dles the string of hunt meeting horses 
G. L. Ohrstrom, Whitewood, The Plains, 
Va., is assembling, received a new ad- 
ditton recently when *Czaradas III ar- 
rived by air from France. 

The 38-year-old son of Flamingo, 
which was accompanied on his journey 
to this country by George Ohrstrom, Jr. 
has been schooled over hurdles in 
France, and will be put to ‘chasing 
during the coming hunt meeting sea- 
son. 
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KANSAS FIRE 

Fire completely distroyed the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Burton Lohmuller of 
Centralia the day after Thanksgiving. 
Among the items lost in the fire were 
all the trophies which Mr. Lohmuller’s 
horses won at this year’s American 
Royal and trophies from other shows. 
Challenge trophies from the Battle 
Creek and Detroit Horse Shows were 
also destroyed but the Kellogg Trophy, 
a silver tray worth around $500, was 
in the home of Craig Bachman. 

: 0 
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PINCUSHION 

The chestnut 2-year-old gelding, Pin- 
cushion, owned by William J. Brewster 
of Hackensack, N. J. and Southern 
Pines, N. C., is back in the Brewster 
barn after a successful show season 
under thé capable handling of Delmar 
Twyman. It is interesting to note that 
Pincushion is by Wrack of Gold—Laz- 
erette, by Koodoo. Pincushion has 
been either 1st or 2nd in every class in 
which he has shown during his ring 
career. This career began when his 
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formal hunting season at the Bloomfield Open Hunt Club, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich.—(back row, 1. to r.): Carleton Patterson, Joint-M.F.H., 
David Gleek, E. Wilson, Thomas E. Wilson, Joint-M.F.H., G. Fred Morris, Curt 
Matthews, Ray Severs, Dr. Harold Furlong, (front row), Carney Matheson, 
William O. Bridge, Harold Havermale. 


Opening of th 


dam, Lazerette won the 1951 Half- 
bred broodmare class at Upperville, Va. 
and Pincushion won the weanling event. 
The next year at Upperville he won his 
yearling class and this year was pin- 
ned 2nd behind The Tarpon in the 2- 
year-old event. Now this big boned, 
attractive gelding will be broken and 
schooling under the capable guidance of 
Jack Goodwin. —Sue Randolph 
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DOCTOR HURT 
Dr. Richard T. Gilyard ot Waterbury, 
Conn., Joint-Master of Middlebury 
(Conn.) Hunt, was seriously hurt on 
December 3 when he was kicked in the 
face by a horse. He was taken to a 
Waterbury hospital where he under- 
went an operation put later the hospi- 
tal reported he was in good condition. 
Dr. Gilyard and his wife had gone to 
the stables to get a horse ready to ship. 
lie was bandaging the horse’s tail when 
the animal suddenly kicked with botn 
hind feet. One hoof caught Dr. Gilyard 
squarely in the face, knocking him un- 
conscious. Operations to correct the 
damage have been scheduled and it is 
believed he will be incapacitated much 
of the winter. The Middlebury Hunt is 
continuing to meet with Mrs. Gilyard 
and Huntsman Roy West in charge. 
—C. W. Kellogg 
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DR. D. T. SAFFER 


Very often horsemen see a general 
practitioner only when they have come 
a cropper and are taken to the doctor’s 
office. Such was not the case around 
Middleburg, Va. Dr. D- T. Saffer didn’t 
mind the job of being on ‘‘duty”’ at the 
annual hunt races and unless he was 
out on call, he could usually be found 
among the spectators at a _ point-to- 
point. Spills do occur during the school- 
ing season and the best of fox hunters 
sometimes hit the ground. When such 
accidents happened, Dr. Saffer always 
did a top job with never a reference 
to those people who risk life and limb 
on horses. The horsemen have lost one 
of their best friends in the death of 
this hilltopper. He died of a heart at- 
tack on December 6 and just the day 
before he had made it known that he 
might be missing from his office once 
or twice as he said, ‘‘They’re off and 
running at Charles Town’’—N. L. 


RIDER FROM VENEZUELA 

Miss Barbara Lindsay recently won 
the children’s open jumping class at the 
Club Hipico Caracas show mounted on 
Querencia. 10-year-old Barbara man- 
aged the Chilean mare remarkably well 
to guide her over the tricky course 
twice without faults. It was Miss Lind- 
say’s third time aboard the Club Hipico 
horse. 

Barbara’s own mare, Midget Girl 
(Wquistone—Aunt Ellen, by Lig 
brand), is in foal to Arco, a French 
stallion. Arco (Singapore—Archidamia, 
by Manna), won such stakes as the 
Premio del Credito Italiano, Premio 
Pisa, Premio Prealpi, and the Italian 
Derby. Among his progeny, which all 
told have won some 458 races, are 
Scanno, Murghab, Scai, and Calipso. 

Arco was imported to Venezuela, and 
is owned jbpy the Junta de Fomento 
Equino, a government subsidized or- 
ganization. The Junta was started to 
improve the class of horses raised in 
the country.—J. L. 
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DELAWARE PARK DATES 

Delaware Park has been authorized 
to apply to the Delaware Racing Com- 
mission for its traditional dates begin- 
ning Sat., May 29, 1954 to and includ- 
ing Mon-, July 5. The meeting will be 
32 days long as in 1953. 

For years Delaware Park’s applica- 
tion has been tantamount to confirma- 
tion since there is only one Thorough- 
bred track in the state, and the com- 
niission invariably has followed the re- 
quest. Next year’s race meeting will 
follow a similar pattern to those in the 
past, in that there will be continuous 
racing, and no skip days. 

Delaware Park officials were especi- 
ally pleased at the initial running of 
the New Castle as the richest race in 
the world for fillies and mares, and 
plans are going forward for improve- 
ment and expansion. 

Delaware Park in 1953 had_ the 
greatest meeting in its history, and the 
winter months will be occupied in 
meetings and plans with department 
heads looking forward to maintaining 
Delaware Park’s position in racing. The 
announcement was made by’ Bryan 
Field, Vice-President and General 
Manager. 




















THE CHEAPEST STUD-FEE IN AMERICA 


ALOQUEST 


AT 
$500 For A Live Foal 


ALQUEST is among the top 4% of all sires in America 
(by the latest Average-Earnings Index, Blood-Horse) 
—ahead of such renowned and high-fee stallions as 
ROMAN, EIGHT THIRTY, *BLENHEIM II, *BULL 
DOG, *ALIBHAI, BIMELECH, DISCOVERY, SHUT 
OUT, etc. 


ALQUEST has 30 winners out of 37 starters. They 
earned $243,569. 


ALQUEST has the highest Index in America of any 
sire represented by at least that many starters and stand- 
ing at no more than $500. 


NEWSTEAD FARM 


UPPERVILLE, VA. 
TAYLOR HARDIN TEL.: UPPERVILLE 32 


























